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From Dec. 26th 1812, to Jan. 25th 1813; Days. Morn. Even: 
in the vicinity of Edinburgh. He Me  M. 
( 
M. 1] 2 23) 2 43 
Tu. 2} 3 3 Qe 
Iw. 3] 3 43] #4 2 
1812. {Barom|Thermem.| Rain. Weather 4) 4 23) 4 43 
pu. Fr 5 4] 5 
26 130.6 34455 Cloudy 6] 5 48] 
27:1 | 32) 35 |Su. 7| 6 36] 7 @ 
28 | 30.25 44 1405 0.1 Rain M. & 7 39 N 5 
25] 50.1 | 45 [47 | Cloudy 8 49] 9 94 
80 150.05 44 4:7 | | Clear W. 10/10 “110 48 
$129.7 | 46 149 | Th — 
= 2)30. | 45 Sa. 15] 1 25 
430.25; 96145 | 6.02 | Showers 14] 1 471 2 8 
4/80.2 | 421,47 Clear M. 15| 2 26 42 
5129.9 | 42/46 | 0.08 | Showers 16 
G 29.5 | 49 5U 0.25 hain W. 171 3 391 3 48 
{29.91 $6 142 [Clear 18] 8) 4 
$4140 0.01 | Showers Fr. 4 361 4 51 
9 | 29.66 | 35 136 0.02 |;—— Sa. 20] 5 71 5 23 
86741 1 0.91 | Rain - 
Cle 22) 6 (1 6 37 
me ‘Tu. 23; 7 21 7 St 
13] 29.60 | 53 42 W. 24| 8 6] 8 48 
14] 29.91 | $548 0.18 | Snow Th. 25] 9 32/10 17 
29.9 39 | Clear Fr. iO 57 ll 382 
17} 30.15) 56 [41 | | Clear 
u. 28] O SL} O 5 
18 180.05! 40 | 0.02 | Showers 7 
| $8139 0.38 | Snow | 
20 | 20.4 + $0140 | Clear 
Z1 | $0.45; 32 | 39 
22 | £0.6 | SEL SS | MOON’s PHASES 
231905 | $2190 For Ferrvary 1813, 
0. 50.49 | asl 49 Apparent 
50.56 | 24 | S4 ' New Moon 1. 37 morn. 
First Quart. 6 4morn. 
Puli Moon 15. 8 45 morn, 
Quantity of Last Quart. 23. 9 45 morn, 
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Srare oF THE BaRomETER, &c. || High Water at Leith for 
Tebruaiy 18135. 
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Description of FoRDEL House. 


House is the Seat of Sir 
John Henderson, Bart.; a Gen- 
tleman well known by his extensive 
property, and political influence. It 
is situated in the western part of the 
county of Fife, a few miles to the 
north of Inverkeithing, and to the 
west of Dunfermline. A large pro- 
portion of the coal, which is so abun- 
dant in this district, is found within 
the limits of Sir John Henderson’s 
property, and it makes a very import- 
ant addition to the family estate. 


Accounts of the Mode of transp/anting 


Fruit Trees, and preserving Fruit. 


From Memoirs of the Caledanian Horticul- 
tural Society. No. Ul. 


« 


avhethir Wall Trees, Espaters, or 
Standards. 


Mr James Stewart, Gardener to Sir 
JOHN Horr, Bart. Pinkie. 


(Read Sept. 3. 1811.) 
H first thing claiming atten- 
“tion, is to prepare proper pits for 
fic reception of the trees. hey ought 


On transplanting large Fruit Trees, 


to be of a size sufficient to admit of 
the roots being spread out at full 
length, with two fect additional, for 
encouraging the growth of new roots, 
If the trees are to be planted in bor- 
ders which have been previously oc- 
cupied by other trees, the soil should, 
if possible, be renewed; but if that 
cannot be accomplished, as was the 
case at Pinkie, a cart-load, at least, 
of fresh, good soil, from some old pas- 
ture, or ground that has not been in 
cultivation, (loam, if good, is to be 
preferred,) with a quantity of well- 
rotted dung, should be allowed to each 
tree, mixing the whole well with the. 
old soil. 
In transplanting large wall trees, 

- begin with drawing a semicircle, of 
extent according to the size of the 
tree : should the branches cover from 
150 to 250 square feet of a wall, 
it may be cight feet in circumference, 
measuring from the trunk of the tree 
each way. Dig a trench round the se- 
micircle three feet wide, and six inch- 
es below the roots: be carcful in pre- 
serving the whele, and work out the 
earth from amongst them with a blunt 
three-pronged fork, throwing out the 
leose mould with the spade. Proceed 


thus till you have got fully under the 
tree. 
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tree. The roots should be tied toge- 
ther loosely 3 the branches carefully 
loosened trom the wall, and tied up 
in parcels, to prevent theie being in- 
sured, The tree must then be eon- 
vyed to the place where it is to be 
lanted. Place it upright in the pit, 
«) as the surface roots may be level 
vith the top of the berder. Well- 
hroken earth is then to be packed in 
underneath, and for about a foot rotind 
the bottom of the trunk, to fill up all 
vacuitics where roots originate. All 
the roots are then to be carefully 
pread out at full length, cutting off 
those that are dead, bruised, or knot- 
(v3 the remainder to be cut smocth 
at the ends, and at different lengths ; 
Keeping sme at full length, others at 
ive, four, and three feet, and some 
ven at one toot long: taking care to 
nreserve as tmmany of the small fibres 
ettached to the leading roots as pos- 
i ‘on first at one side of the 
nest to the wall, and lay 
“the bottom roots in a le- 
vel and fan cirection, taking care to 
pread out the small fibres in regular 
cider 3 cover this frst laver with from 
packing 
well with the hand, then spread 
other layer above the former, pack. 
nd covering as before, and so en 
vou finisa at the top, never at- 
tempting to mere at one tine 
nly reached with the 
rever sting foot upon the 
ihnat have been d. In 


vay proceed with layer after 
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A On transplanting large Fruit Trecs. 


should be fixed at first, nailing up the 
whole five or six weeks afterwards, 
when the border has had time to set- 
tle properly. 

The only difference in moving 
espalier and standard trees is, that a 
full circle is to be dug round : hem. 

The best season for transplanting 
large trees, is from the middie of 
November to the middie of March. 
Dry. mild weather should be chosen, 
frost and wet being both very un- 
favourable to this operation, 

Above one hundred and sixty large 
trees have been transplanted at Pin- 
kie within the last four vears. Only 
three of these have failed; and some 
omissions tock place m the manage- 
ment of these, otherwise they mig)! 
also Lave succeeded. 

Several of the transplanted trees 
bore half a crop the first year; and 
one standard apple, above a bushc! 
the second year. 

Watering and sprinkling water 
over the branches of newly trans- 


planted trees in dry weather is of 


great benefit. 

Pruning is to be attended to when 
the trees begin to shoot. Tt muse 
be regulated by the strengih of the 
tree: if the tree be Vigeious, little 
pruning is requisite 3 if otherwicr, the 
Knife may be more treely used. 


Pinkie House, 181. 


A ot t! Sacie ty h 
been to cxamine the 
state of the transplanted trees at 


Pinkie, the following report was 
lanextra Silver Me- 
tal was awarded to Be Stewart 
tor ty communication, 

Setismier 1812, 
‘We agreeably surprised to 


vrised 
icrops of fine fruit, 
7 


on tne trees in Pinkie ecard: which 


aaspluntcd when full grown, 
vetwoca four and Sve years EO, when 
we oF lac fiuil-garden 
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Method of preserving Apples and Pears. 5 


Cn the wall-trees, espaliers, 
and standards, the crops were equally 
coud, Ma: iy af the “branches of the 


ctanderds were quite pendulous with 


laid in heaps, and covered with clean 
cloths and mats above, or wiih geod 
natural hay, in order to its sweaung. 
This ts generally effected in three er 


the load of of the 
and espalier trees measure from 
twenty to forty ject between the ex- 
tremitics of the branches, and are 


four days; and the fruit may be al- 
lowed to lie in the sweat for thive or 
tour days more. They are thea to 
be wiped, one by one, with clean 
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euite healthy. he principal kinds cloths. 
i of trees tr: anspli uted, are Jargonelle, Some glazed earthen jars must then th 
Winter Achaa, Green Yair, and be provided, with tops or covers ; and 
; and Hawthorndean, also a quantity of pure pit-sand, free i 


Carmoch pears ; 
Nonpareil, Ceditng, Ribston Pippin 
and Govar Pippin apples. Mr Stew- 
art’s undertaking was perhaps the 
greatest of the kind ever attempted 
in this cot untry : 1t has been most suc- 
cessful; and it is to be hoped that 
horticulturists will know how to ap- 
preciate so excellent an example. 
James SMITH. 
Pat. NEILL.” 


of any mixture; thisis to be thoreugh- 
ly dried on a flue. ‘Then put a layer 
of sand an inch thick on the bottom 
of the jar; above this a layer of fiuit, 
a quarter of an inch free of each other. 
Cover the whole with sand to the 
depth of an inch; then lay a second 
Stratum of fruit, covering again with 
an inch of sand, and proceed ta this 
way till the whole be finished. An 
inch and a half of sand may be placed 
over the uppermost row of fruit. The 


Method of preserving Apples and 


Pears. 
By Mr James Strowanrt, at Pinkie. 


jar is now to be closed and placed im 
a dry, airy situation, as cool as 
sible, but entirely free from frost. 


Mr wi oe having, at the quarterly The usual time at which each kind 


account i— 


~ 


placed in the jars as before, but with 
fresh dried sand. 

Some kinds of apples, managed in 
this way, will keep till Julv. Pears 


will keep til April; the Terling ull 


meeting of the Society on 5ih June cf fruit ought to be fit for the table 
| 1810, ‘d of va- being known, the jars containing such 
| inds of es in the most are to be examined, turning out 
W@S the sand and fruit cautiously into a | 
sieve, The ripe fruit may be laid in | 
the shelves of the fruit-room for use, 
wards transmitted the following ..4 the unripe is carefully to be re- Mh 


Phe best time for gathering fruit is 
when it begins to “drop off sponta- 
neously, This i ts from the middle of 

to the end of October.— 


Septe iInber 


a 


Ladders which wa lLreach to the top June. 4 
ot the ees must be provided; like- 
| . lel 
wise baskets for the reception of the on 
in plucking irurt, the best 
Tuk is to fake what appears ripest in 4 4 
your hand, and raise it level with the 4 General meeting of the me —. bug 
Stak 5 af it parts Trom the trec, of this int stitution 
lay itcarefelly into the b asket, other- Kary’s Char pel, on the 22d of Decen ; i i 
Wise let it hance. The trees ber jast, the purpose of rece 
therefare be examined every threeor communications on subjects con a 
four days. with science, literainre, and ihe arts: af 
Jn the frvitery, ‘the fru't isto be ---Dr James Millar in the Chair. 
Amorg 
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6 Proceedings of the Edinburgh Institute, 


Among other communications the 
foliowing were received : 
ist, Accountof a fact in Meteo- 
rology lately discovered by Mr John 
Iiuiton. In certain states of the at- 
jnosphere, a succession of small clouds 
appears over the summit of Ar- 
thur’s Seat. Each ot these clouds 
forms on the windward side of the 
hill, apparently about one hundred 
feet above the jevel of the summit, a 
line drawn perpendicularly trom the 
centre of the summit, forming an an- 
vie of about 86°, with a line drawn 
trom the same point to the place 
whore the cloud begins to form on 
the windward side, and an angle of 
about 60°, with a line drawn from 
that point to the place where the 
cloud Cisappears en the leeward side, 
‘Nhe cloud passes right over the sum- 
mit. After an interval ef two or 
three minutes, another is formed and 
disappears in the same way, and this 
continues. iMr Hutton first observed 
this phenomenon in the end of July 
last, about ten o’clock in the evening, 
the wind blowing moderately from 
W. by S. barometer 50. 11. He 
has observed it since, in Aueust and 
September at different times of the 
day, and from different positions. 
2d, Account of a portable print- 
Ing press, invented by Mr John 
Ruthven, Edinburgh. In this con- 
trivance, the pressure is produced by 
a wheel and pinion acting on the 
end of a small lever. Tt has apart- 
ments tor holding ink, balls, and every 
other article necessary, and prints 
off a form not exceeding the size of 
a duodecimo nage, with the greatest 
corret ness and celeritv. The press 
exhibited wes about 21 inches ionn, 
6 broad, and 10 high, weighed about 
£2 pounds, including the page of 
types, chase. halls, ink, &e. and was 
worked with creat ease. An extract 
from) ihe minute of the night's pro- 
ceedi es was printed off by it in pre- 
sence of the meeting, and: distributed 
the members. A press of 


this kind might be, employed with 
advantage by printers to execute small 
work, for which it appears to be 
much better adapted than the large 
press, and it wouid be found of much 
use in small towns, at a distance from 
any place whenea press is established. 

sd, Account of an improved sy- 
phon, by Mr Archibaid Kerr, mathe- 


matical instrument maker. ‘This in- 


strument consists of a syphon 


a stopcock, and pump barrel, with 
a piston, valve, &c. ‘The bottom of 
the barrel communicates with the in- 
side, immediately above the stopcock, 
at the end of the long leg, for the 
purpose of extracting the air and fil 
ling the syphon. ‘Lhe syphon is fil- 
led in an instant, by one or two 
strokes of the pump with the hand, 
and the communication between the 
pump and the syphon can be cut aff 
at pleasure by a stopcock. ‘The prin- 
ciple is applicable to all sizes of sy- 
phons, and almost every kind of li- 
quor may be crawn off with the ut- 
most facility. Mr Kerr has already 
made many syphons on this plan, and - 
they are found to save considerably 
both liquor and time. When con- 
structed in this way, the difficulties 
attending the use of the common sy- 
phon are completely removed, and 
the instrument is rendered so perfect, 
that it will probably be found inca- 
pable of any farther improvement. 
A small one was exhibited and work- 
ed in presence of the meeting. 

{th, Account of another improved 
syphon, by Mr John Hutton. This 
Syphon Is extremely simple, and has 
been used by Mr Hutton with much 
advaniage in his chemical manufac: 
tory. It has a stopper at the extre- 
mity of the longer leg, and a valve 
opening inwards at the extremity of 
the other. Itis filled in the usual 
way, by inverting it, and pouring in 
the iiquor at one end. After” this, 
the stopcock being shut, the syphon 
is placed in its proper position, with 
the end of the short leg immersed in 

the 
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Monthly Memoranda 


the liquor. ‘The stopcock is then 


opened, and the liquor forcing up 


the valve at the short end, flows out. 
When the quantity required is drawn 


off, the stopceck is shut, the vaive. 


at the viher end fails down, and the 
syphon, remaining full, can be laid 
aside, and when it is to be used again, 
nothing more is necessary than to put 
it into the liquor, and turn the stop- 
cock. <A syphon of this description, 
which Mr Hutton has empolyed for 
some time, was exhibited and used in 
presence of the meeting. 

At the close of the proceedings, 
the President observed, that the regu- 
lations direct meetings of this kind to 
be held occasionally in the course of 
each session, and that, if conducted 
as the meeting had been that night, 
they would be productive of the 
greatest advantage, in bringing into 
notice many useful inventions, and 
giving publicity to improvements, by 
which socieiy at large might be be- 
nefited; and he recommended to 


_ those (strangers as well as members) 


who might have it in their power to 
make such communications, to bring 
them forward at future meetings, 


Musthly Memoranda in Natural His- 
tory. 


VAGGAS.—The quagga is a 

species of the Horse (Equus 
Quagega, Lim. Syst.), which inhabits 
the plains of Southern Africa, along 
with the Zebra, It was long con- 
founded with this last, which it con- 
siderably resembles: even the cele- 
brated Edwards fell into this mistake: 


it was first ascertained to be a dis- 


tinct species, by General Gordon, a 
Dutch oflicer at the Cape of Good 
Hope. It has since been elegantly 
jigured by Daniels,in his Cape Views, 
and also in the splendid French pub- 
lication, entitled Le Menagerie d’ His- 
toe Nuturelle. 


in Natural History, . § 


Since we acquired posssesion of the 
Cape, 'several quaggas have been sent 
home. About a year and a half ago, 
the Karl of Morton having procured 
one at London, sent it down io his 
seat of Dalmaioy in this neigbbour- 
hood. lt was a male, and was then 
only about a year old. It throve 
very well in the rich pastures there, 
increased considerably m size, and 
seemed hardy, remaining abruad, with- 
out clothing, during the gieater part 
of the year, and being siabled only 
during the severe weather of winter. 
In the house, it was fed on hay, oats, 
Carrots, or potatoes, but did not eat 
much, it appeared, however, to be 
affected by the very inclement wea- 
ther in the beginning of December 
last, and died after a short illness. 
On opening it, some of the viscera 
were found in an inilamed state. 

‘The body was, with much proprie- 
ty, immediately sent to the Museum of 
the University ef Edineurgh: it has 
been stuffed by Mr Wilson, and 
forms a valuable acquisition to that 
excellent and improving collection. 

Lord Morton has, at Dalmahoy, 
still another quagga, which was 
brought trom the Cape about a year 
ago, in the same vessel, it is said, 
with a quagga in Miles’s collection 
of wild animals now exhibiting in 
this city. Attempts are making to 
break and train this last quagga. It 
is sometimes very refractory, and apt 
to bite, but is expected to become 
more docile as it advances in age. It 
is ‘said that it can go at a very hard 
trot for a considerable time without 
sweating. ‘The French, it may be 
remarked, found themselves bafHed in 
all their attempts to domesticate and 
train these animals, . 

Both these quaggas are niales.— 
There is only one female, it is be- 
lieved, at present in Britain, the 
property of a London merchant.— 
It is to be hoped that Lord 
Morton may procure this: if they 
could be brought to breed, it seems 

likely 
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8 Population.of Wales. 


likely that their progeny would be 
still more hardy, and that they might 
be gradually inured to the climate. 
In the meantime, however, attempts 
are to be made to procure a Cross 
breed, by means of a mare or a she- 
ass. ‘Phe quayga described by Cu- 
vier and La Cepede, in the account 
of the Menagerie at Paris, was also 
a male: they mention that he readi- 
ly associated with a she-ass, but no 
brood foilowed. 

The quagga described by these 
Frenciy naturalisis lived ull its thir- 


teenth year, when it seemed to die 
of old age. From their report of 
the dimensions of the animal, it ap- 
pears that both Lord Morton’s quag- 
ga, and that in Miles’s caravan, are 


already nearly at full size. 


‘The name Quvagga is a corrup- 
tien of the Hoitentot name Ahoua- 
khoua ; and this is supposed to be an 
imitation of the cry of the animal, 
which is mentioned as not unlike the 
howling of a large dog. 

CANONMILLS, N 
27th Jan. 1813. 4 


POPULATION or WALES rrom 1700 To 1811. 


COUNTIES 1700. | 1750. | 1801. | 1811, Square | 
Miles. 
OF 

Anglesey. 22,800 | 26,900 | 35,000-] 38,500 | 402 

Rrecon..ccccccccccccseceeees| 27,200 | 29,400 | 92,700 | 84,000 | 73 
GaN 25,800 | 32,000 | 44,100 52,000 | 726 
Carmarthen ..cesccceseeseee.| 49,700 | 62,000 | 69,600 | 79,800 | 920 
24,000 | 56,200 | 43,000 | 51,000 | 775 
Denbigh. 39,700 | 46,900 | 62,400 66,400 | 731 
19,000 | 20,700 | 41,000 | 48,100 | 30g 
G 49,700 | 55,200 | 74,000 | 88,000 | $22 
23,500 | 30,900 60,500 | 32,000 691 
Monit gomery 27,400 | 37,000 | 44,300 | 53,700 | 842 
Pembroke 44,300 | 44,800.) 58,200 | 62,700 | 575 
Radnor ....secccceseeseeeseee| 15,300 | 19,200 | 19,700 | 21,600 | 455 
366,500 | 449,360 }559,000 | 082,600 {8,125 


REMARK, col. 4.—The population 
of Great Britein, in the year 181], 
as here ascribed to the several coun- 
thes, is less by $45,000 than in a sum- 
maty of an enaymeration in 180], 
because above a third of the army, 
navy, &c. are supposed net to be na- 
tives of Great Britain: Ireland fur- 
nishing a large propostion of the ar- 
my and of the navy: and foreign 


countries a considerable number to 
the army, besides a majority of these 
seamen who navigate registered ves- 
sels. On these considerations, only a 
thirtieth part is added to the resident 
pepulation of each county, for its share 
of the army, navy, &c. and the same 
proportion is continued backward in 
the preceding columns, 1, 2, and 3. 
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Sketches of living Poetical Characters. Q 


Critical Sketches of living Poetical 
Characters in EDINBURGH. 


Know thine own worth, and reverence 
the Lyre.” - BEATTIE. | 


NEVER was there an age in which 

Poetry was cultivated with more 
success, never was a period in which 
the corruscations of genius shone with 
such renovated splendor. From the 
stately majestic march of the Epic 
muse, to the humbler walks of the 


Epigrammatist and Sonneteer, we: 


have to boast of characters worthy 
of immortality: but amid all this 
brilliancy of intellect, -this poetic 
radiance, still we may discover a 
partial darkness, like the nebulae 
upon the dise of the sun; yet this 
darkness serves only to heighten the 
brilliancy of those glories which no 
passing errors may for a moment ob- 
scure. 
If there existed in nature such 
standard of discrimination, by which 
we might be enabled to ‘judge the 
different merits ot different Poets ; 
we might, with the greatest facility, 
point out to our readers that standard, 
by which the true criterion of genius 
was to be estimated and ascertained. 
But, as no such standard does exist, 
every person is therefore left at liber- 
ty (like the painter in the fable) to 
mark those beauties more immediate- 
ly in unison with his own taste.— 
Hence it is, that one is struck with 
the bold enthusiasm of romantic fic- 
tion, another with the grandeur and 
sublimity of nature; while a third, 
possessed perhaps of as sound a judge- 
ment as either of the former, is plea- 
sed to contemplate those minute, tho’ 
beautiful portraits of domestic ten- 
derness, sensibility, and affection, or 
pause with awe and admiration over 
the venerable picture of virtue de- 
scending in ruins to the dust. Such 
has been the opinion of men in all 
ages, such was the opinion of one, 
whose decision in a case of this kind 
we shall consider as conclusive. 
Jan. 1815. 


Different minds (says he,) 

Incline to different objects. One pursues 
The vast alone, the wor.derful, the wild; 
Another sighs for Harmony and Grace, 


_And gentlest Beauty, &e. 


Not to dwell any longer at pre- 
sent upon this prefatory disquisition, 
we shall proceed to investigate’ the 
merits of those living characters who 
diffuse a splendor and radiance round 
our literary horizon, to add one tro- 
phy to the worth of exalted genius, 
and rescue, if possible, a few names 
from that unmerited oblivion to which 
they seem fast verging. 

As the first, in the first rank, we 
may mention Walter Scott, from no 
partiality whatever, but that his 
genius undoubtedly entitles him te 
this venerable distinction; as a de- 
scriber of scenes, a discriminator of 
characters, his efforts stand unrivalled 
in this arduous department. In the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, the first of 
his poetical effusions, we meet with al} 
that simplicity of diction, that energy 
of fancy, that fine spirit of romantic 
sublimity, which characterise those 
immortal strains of the Lyric Bards 
of antiquity. No species of writing, 
with which we are acquainted, can 
possess such a potency of charm, such 
a powerful appeal to the fancy, as 
those metrical legends, tho’ founded 
in fiction, which preserve to us the 
prominent features of feudal raid and 
foray. No doubt, there is much ex- 
traneous matter to be found in these 
pages, much which the nice ear of 
criticism would turn from with dis- 
gust; but as in a beautiful building 
the most magnificent materials are 
made subservient to the grandeur and 
stability of the whole, so in Mr 
Scott’s most trifling passages, still we 
recognize the hand of a master, 
sketching the outlines of that grand 
picture of feudal manners and times. 
Asan Editor, he will still hold an ele- 
vated rank among that class of glean- 
ers; the universal approbation a 
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10 
ed upon his Border Minstrelsy fully 


warrant this assertion, ‘and its num- 
berless editions bear witness to its 
merits. 

«© Marmion,” his next production, 
possesses a more firm and decisive 
tone of poetry than that of the “ Lay 
of the Last Minstrel.’ In the former, 
we are horried irresistibly on from the 
description of one scene to another, 
with such accuracy ef judgment as 
makes even insulated puerilities wear 
the resembiance of finished declama- 
tion. In the latter, the action is often 
suffered to stagnate for want of suifi- 
cient incident in the plet. In Mar- 
mion, we have scenes of the finest 
sensibility and affection contrasted 
with that gloomy superstitious hor- 
ror, the patural attendant upon Monks 
and Cells. But the Batile Canto, in 
Marmion, would have insured celébri- 
ty forany poem; and had Mr S. 
written noihing else, still we should 
have recognized his claims to tmmor- 
tality in that single effort. 

* The Lady of the Lake” is still a 
more finished production than either of 
the former. Remote alike from that 
wild enthusiasm of vaults and con- 
claves, and from that taedium and 
languor of unmeaning, empty form, it 
eombines at once, all that is amiable 
in love and life, with martial pomp 
and deeds of high emprize, its denou- 
ment is happy beyond that of any 
poem in these our days. Still, how- 
ever, Mr Scott has been severely ree 
primanded from the bar of criticism, 
for blending historical truth with mere 
empty fantastical illusion. 

His * Don Roderick” hath added lit- 
tle to his fame, tho’ some of his finest 
poetry is to be found in its pages. Let 
the Don rest, the superstructure of his 
fame is sufficiently broad to bear this 
eccumulating honours of his age, with- 
out resting any part of it upon his To- 
ledo Rock, or Giant's Mace. With. 
impatience, mingled high in hope, we 
look forward to the publieation of 
Rokeby, and hail the merry Christmas 
bour, wkea its eplvening dow will 
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operate in union with “ gambol aad 
with cheer,” to dispel the gloom of 
that solitary and uncomfortable season. 
Edinburgh, { 
Dee. 1 eh, 1812. 
(To be continued.) 


Abstract of the Report of the Hicu- 
LAND SOCIETY, on she means of in- 
troducing an unsformity of WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES. 


V E have great pleasure in bring- 
ing this Report under the notice 
of cur readers. ‘The Highland Society 
has exerted itself with unremitting 
diligence, to promote every measure 
which tended to national improve- 
ment. Nothing, however, to which 
they have directed their attention, 
can equal in magnitude the subject of 
the present Report. ‘The variety of 
weights and measures, in different dis- 
tricts of the same kingdom, and even 
between the nearest bordering coun- 
ties, has long involved in confusion and 
perplexity all commercial transactions. 
Plans of equalization have been often 
proposed by ingenious men, but with- 
out leading to any result. Only a so- 
ciety, uniting the most eminent and re- 
spected characters in the kingdom, 
can be expected to overcome that resis- 
tance to change which necessarily ob- 
structs so great an innovation. We 
believe, however, that their attention 
has been drawn to it chiefly by the ef- 
fortsof one individual, John Tait, Esq. 
who has derived the highest honour 
from his meritorieus exertions in this 
department. 
The Report begins with exhibiting 
a view of the weights and measures 
now made use of throughout the Bri- 
tish empire. Our limits will only 
admit of our copying those of Scot- 
land, while for those of the Sister 
kingdom we must refer to the Report 
itself. 
~ “Tt was provided, by the 17th 
** clause of the articles of Union, That. 
“* from and after the Union, the same 


“ Weights and Measures shall be used 
through- 
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* throughout the United Kingdom as 
“are now established in England, 
“¢ and standards of Weights and Mea- 
“sures shall be kept by those burghs 
“in Scotland, to whom the keeping 
* the standards of Weights and Mea- 
“* sures now in use there does of spe- 
“ cial right belorig : all which stan- 
“ dards shall be sent down to such 
“‘ respective burghs, from the stan- 
“dards kept in the Exchequer at 
“ Westminster, subject, nevertheless, 
** to such regulations as the Parlia- 
“ ment of Great Britain shall think 
“fit.”’ Standards were sent down 
under this clause, but nothing farther 
was done towards introducing them 
into use, (except in the collection of 
the Revenue, ) and the Scots dry mea- 
sure has been subsequently acknow- 
ledged, not only by the three Su- 
preme Courts of Session, Justiciary, 
and Teinds, but by the Legislature, 
in the act 24 Geo. II. c. 31., rela- 
tive to the sale of lintseed. The 
Avoirdupois pound, indeed, which is 
the customary weight of England, is 
very much used in Scotland, as is also 
the English measure of extent, and 
the English dry measure is a good 
deal used, particularly in some of the 
southern counties; but the Scotch 
standards are still upen the same foot- 
ing as before the Union. The legal 
standards, as fixed by an act passed 


by Parliamentary Commissioners in 


1618, and confirmed by subsequent 
Parliaments, are as follow : 


WEIGHT. 


The Standard of weight is the 
French Troy stone, having 16 pounds 
in the stone, and 16 ounces in the 
pound ; the smaller wetghis are in 
proportion®, From some reports by 
Sir George Clerk Maxwell and Pro- 
fessor Robison, in a cause which de- 
pended in the Court of Session about 
30 years ago, between William Mac- 
kie and others, and the Magistrates 
of Linlithgow and others, it appears 
that a pound of this standard contains 


1618, 19th February ; 1621, 17. 


4 


7621.8 grains of the English Troy 


pound, sent from the Exchequer in 
London to Edinburgh in 1707, un- 
der the articles of Umon; the Troy 
pound being held to contain 5760 
grains. ‘This standard to be kept by 
the burgh of Lanark +. 


MEASURES OF EXTENT. 
The Standard is the ell of 37 


inches. 3 barley corns make an inch 5 
12 inches a foot; 3 feet a yard 3 37 
inches an ell, and 1760 yards a mile, 
as in England. All wrights, gla- 
ziers, masons, and other public work- 
men, are directed to use this foot mea- 
sure only. The yard and ell are 
kept by the burgh of Edinburgh f. 


5760 square ells make an acre. 


MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 
Liquid Measure. 
The Standard is the Stirling pint 


jeg, which is declared to coniain $ lb. 
7 oz. of the Troy weight already 
mentioned, of clear running water of 
the Water of Leith. It is kept by 
the burgh of Stirling ||. It is stated, 
in Mackay’s Excise Laws, to con- 
tain 103.404 English cubic inches, 
and it is there mentioned, that a pint 
of 106 cubic inches has been estab- 
lished by custom for ale and beer §. 


Dry 


+ By 1696, c. 6. meal was directed to be 
sold by weight, at 8 stones Troy, in place of 
the boll of Linlithgow measure. — 

The Apothecaries compound their medi- 


‘ cines, both dry and liquid, by the Troy 


weight of 5760 grains in the pound; 20 
grains in a scruple, 3 scruples in a drachm, 
$ drachms in an ounce, and 12 ounces in a 
pound. As druggists, they buy and ell 
by the Avoirdupois weight, and measure 
liquids. 

The Goldsmiths use the Troy weight; 
30 grains in a drop, and 16 drops in an 
ounce. 

+ 1618, 19th February; 1621. c. 17.5 
1663, c. 18.; 1685, c. 44.; there is an ell 
of 394 inches, used for plaiding and other 
coarse stuffs. 

|| 1618, 19th February ; 1621, ¢. 17. 

§ The Apothecaries, in selling liquids, 
use the English wine gallon. 
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12 Uniformity. of Weights and Measures. 
Dry Measure. and 10$ deep *. ‘These dimensions 
«“Thestandard isthe Linlithgowfir- do not agree with the contents already 
‘ lot, which, for wheat, &c., is direct- mentioned, and are not regarded in 
i ed to contain 21 pints 1 mutchkin of practice. This standard to be kept 
B33 the Stirling jug; and for bear, &c. by the burgh of Linlithgow }.” _ 

3 31 pints. A boll contains 4 firlots. _ The following table of the varying 
The first of these firlots is also direce measures used in the different coun- 


3 ted to be 19% inches wide, and 7} ties of Scotland presents also informa- 
a deep 5 and the second the same width, tion, both curious and useful. 
ust Wheat.| Rye. | Beans.| Peas. | Malt. | Barley.| Oats. 
Aberdeen - 22889 22.353] 22.353; 9.677] 9.677| 9.677 
Argyle. - - 
— | | 1695] 1625] 7.258) 7.258) 7.258 
| Campbeltown — | — | | | 34072) 34.072) 34,072 
A 
Kyte and Carrick - 11.944] 11.944] 11.844] 11.944] 12.985) 12.985) 12.985 
Tiends and Stipends  — — | 25.784) 25.784 25.784 
15.8 15.809} 15.8 15.808! 
Cunynghame { 14.367] 14.367] 14.367] 14.367] f 27-015) 27.015 
Banf « 5.411} 5.411) 5.411] 5.103) 5.103) 5.103 
© Berwick - - +  -| 52.491) 52.941] 52.941] 52.941] 4.838] 10.079} 10.079 
Bute and Arran ° -| 30.98} — | 30.98 | 30.98 | 34.677] 34.677| 34.677 
Caithness —}|— — | 625] 6.25 
Dumbarton - 16.63 | — | 16.63] 16.63 6.597] 6.597] 6.597 
Dumfries - «+ 202.1841 — [202.184/202.184) 168.339]168.339|168.339 
Edinburgh - 1764) 1.764 L613] 1.613} 1.613 
Elginand Forres - -| 6.765, 6.765} 6.765) 6.765} — | 5.256) 31.57 
Fife + 3529) — | 3529} 3529} 3225) 3.925) 3.225 
Forfar - - + -| 3.529] 3.529) 3.529) 3.529) 3.629] 3.629} 3.629 
| Haddington - - -| 2.940) — | 2.941) 2.941) 3.0241 3.024 3.024. 
Inverness = 14.455] 14.455] 14.455] 14455] 9.786] 9.786] 37.232 
Kincardine - 12.941) 12941) — | 12.941) — | 6.451] 6.451 
| Kinross - - -| 2647] — | 2.647] 2647] 3.024] 3.024) 3.024 
=  +| 62.401] 62.401] 62.401] 62.401] $4483] 84.483] 84.483 
i nark. 
Glasgow and Lower Ward] 5.318] — | 48.871/ 488711 — | 417g 4176 
Lanark and Upper Ward -| 0. — . 0. bas — | 3.995 
Linlithgow. The 


issued here have in differ- 

ent instances exceeded the 

{egal size. 
Nairne > 
Orkney and Zetland. A dif- 


21.976} 21.976] 21.976] 11.483] 39.354 
ferent species of Measures 


used. 

7.148) 7.148, 7.148 7.148} 4.459] 4.4501 4.459 
Renfrew 2.986 — 2.986) 2.986] 4.16 4.164 4.164 
Ross and Cromarty - 12.941 12.941 9412 6.25 | 6.25 

12.041] 12.041) 12.941) 12.941] 3.925 3.225) 8.225 


— | 29.412) 29.4121 33.06 

29.779] 29.779 29.779] 29.779] 26.008 26.00 26.008 
8.235) 8.235 8.2335] 8.235, 7.258 7.958] 7.258 
— | 17.647 17.647] *7.647] 10.644) 10.644] .644 
95.729] | 95.729) 95.729} 


The articles —_— with a cypher are measured by the Linlithgow standard. 
ose left blank are not noticed by Lord Swinton. 


* 1618, 19th February ; 1621, c. 17. bis 
+ Measures different fr 


the former is now lost ; ae these were appointed for coal and bark, but the standard for 


ald by weight. it is understood that Scotch coal and bark are now generally 


Selkirk - 
Stirling and Clackmannan 
Sutherland 
Wigton ° 
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In devising a new system to reme- 
dy the evils: and inequalities above 
alluded to, the Committee very pro- 
perly requested the advice of Professor 
Playfair, whose high scientific charac- 
ter rendered him eminently qualified 
to give an opinion. He has accord- 
ingly drawn out the sketch of a plan, 
the basis of which is the adoption of 
the decimal division, that is, the divi- 
sion of weights and measures into 
parts of 10,100, 1000, and so on. 
The extraordinary facility of calcula- 
tion, which this system would pro- 
duce, gives it an evident preference 
over every other. The Society, how- 
ever, after mature deliberation, have 
decided against its adoption. ‘Their 
argument is derived from the total 
change which it would introduce in 
all the common transactions of life. 
We must own, that, considering the 
subject in a general view, we concur 
with Professor Playfair in thinking 
that no temporary inconveniences 
induced by the change, would out- 
weigh the advantages of the decimal 
system. But there is another view in 
which the subject must be considered. 
It must be an object of the utmost 
convenience, that the Scotish weights 
and measures should approximate as 
nearly as possible to those of the sis- 
terkingdom. Unless, therefore, the 
decimal system were to become the 
general regulation of the empire, its 
adoption in Scotland alone would in- 
duce a degree of discrepancy which 
could scarcely be admitted of. In 
this view only, it may perhaps be 
most advisable to adhere for the pre- 
sent to the old plan. If the Society 
should succeed in persuading their 
southern brethren to concur in this 
useful measure, we are clearly of 
opinion, that the decimal division 
ought to be the basis of the national 
arrangement. 

The Committee, however, acting 
upon the principles now stated, have 
made it their object to bring the 
weights and measures of Scotland as 


nearly as possible to a level with those 
of England. This, however, must. 
necessarily be done under some modi- 
fications, and these are fully explained 
in the following statement : 


WEIGHT. 


‘With regard to the Standard of 
Weight, it appears that the Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons, in 
1758, finding that the ‘Troy weight 
of 2+ grains to a pennyweight, 20 of 
these to an ounce, and 12 of these to 
a pound, was sanctioned by the great 
est antiquity in use, and, by the en- 
actment of the Legislature, resolved 
that it should be made the standard. 
But when it is considered that the 
Avoirdupois weight, though not crea- 
ted, has been in innumerable instan- 
ces recognised by statute ; that it is 
in almost universal use both in Eng- 
land and Scotland; and that the col- 
lection of the revenue is in almost 
every article regulated by it, the rea- 
sons for its adoption appear to be 
quite irresistible. 

The scale proposed by the Com- 
mittee is as follows : 

16 Drams one ounce. 

16 Ounces one pound. 

14 Pounds one stone. 

2 Stones one quarter of hundred- 
weight. 
4 Quarters one hundred-weight. 

20 Hundred-weight one ton. 
Abolishing all other denominations 
of weight used in particular districts 
or sorts of traffic. | 

The Committee would have been 
very desirous to bring the cwt. and 
quarter to the proper quantities of 
100 pounds, and 25 pounds, but the 
very general use of the stone, from 
the duplication of which the quarter 
has been enlarged to 2* pounds, and 
the very inveterate use of the ewt. of 
112 pounds, «epeared ‘9 oppose ob- 
stacles too great to be surmounted. 

Tiere appears to be reason for re- 
commending two exceptions. The 
Apothecaries, as has been mentioned, 
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use the Troy weight in compounding 
medicines; and it might be of dan- 
gerous consequence to disturb this 

ractice. The Goldsmiths also regu- 
Jate their traffic by the Troy weight ; 
and, considering the connection of 
this branch of trade with the stand- 
ard of the coin, it may be prudent to 
Jeave goldsmiths in possession of their 
present usage. 


MeEaswrEs OF EXTENT. 


“ On measures of extent, lineal or 
superficial, it appears unnecessary to 
propose any modification whatevér. 
The simple adoption of the English 


inch, foot, yard, pole, furlong, and - 


mile, in lineal measure, and of the 
English foot, yard, perch, rood, and 
acre, in square measure, appears to be 
unquestionably adviseable. ‘These 
lineal measures have in fact already 
almost entirely superseded the Scotch, 
and the square measures are also in 
several parts of Scotland in very ge- 


neral use. 
Measures or Capacity. 


_ “The English measures of capacity 
seem to require some modification. 


There are four different legal bushels, 
containing respectively 2°24, 2150, 
2168, and 2240 cubic inches; all of 
which we have the authority of the 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
in 1758, for believing to be equally 
lawful; and five gallons, containing 
231, 271, 277, 280, and 282 cubic 
inches. 

It is obviously necessary to fix on 
some definite quantity as a standard ; 
and it appears adviseable to adopt 
some one of these different measures. 
The Committee of the House of Com- 
mons in 1758 chose the ale gallon of 
282 cubic inches; but this Gommit- 
tee, considering that a gallon of 280, 
formed from the quart 1601, is divi- 
sible without a fraction into parts cor- 
responding to the lowest denomina- 
tion in use, would-rather recommend 
it as the preferable standard. A 
glance of the following table, shew- 
ing the number of cubic inches in a 
bushel, and the different portions of 
a bushel according to the several 
standards now acknowledged, will 
point out the ground on which the 
gallon of 280 inches, and the bushel 


of 2240, founded on it, seem prefera- 
ble. 


By Standard | By Bushel of | By Gallon | B B 

Bushel 1601. | K. William, 1601. 
Bushel, | 2194 2150 2168 2240 2256 
Peck, 531 537% 542 560 564 
Gallen, 2655 2683 271 280 282 
Quart, 663 6775 673 70° 70% 
Pint, 3335 $352 333 35 355 

1 

Quarter,} 16,909 17,200 | 17,344 | 17,920 | 18,048 


wheat 


In considering this point, it is not 


unworthy of attention, that the legal 


firlot in Scotland contains a 
fractional part more than 2197 cubic 


inches, and is thus within 43 inches 
(a little more than an English pint) 
of the size of this proposed bushel. 


The 
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The Committee who framed the 
Parliamentary report 1758, expressed 
an opinion in favour of the gallon of 
280 inches ; but, intluenced by a fear 
that such a cainge would produce a 
necessity for an entire alteration in 
the duties payable on liquids, and in 
the tables for gauging, &c. it was 
finally resolved to recommend thie a- 
doption of the old ale gallon of 282 
inches. But it is believed that these 
apprehensions will not now be felt. 
One of the documents before the 
Committee contains a suggestion, 
from a gentleman connected with one 
of the revenue boards, for the intro- 
duction ef a new gallon measure of 
256 inches (as a surt of medium be- 
tween the ale and wine gallon) for all 
liquids ; and this circumstance affords 
a sufficient presumption that no ob- 
jection would arise from the difficul- 
ty which startled the Committee 
1758. 

if the proceedings which are now in 
progress should happily icad to a ge- 
neral uniformity over the whole em- 
pire, a correspondent’ change in the 
standards used in collecting the Re- 
venue, would be a natural and neces- 
sary consequence. But if the dispo- 
sition towards the immediate estab- 
lishment of this uniformity should, in 
England, be checked by doubts or 
difficulties, and if the proposed regu- 
lations should therefore be confined 
to Scotland, it would be foolish and 
unreasonable to propose a change in 
the Revenue system. This, how- 
ever, would produce no invincible 
difficulty ; for the construction of a 
table of equalization, shewing the re- 
lation between the new standards and 
those used by the revenue officers, 
would render the additional labour 
imposed on them toe insignificant to 
require notice, 

_Lhis Committee is humbly of o- 
pinion, that there is great propriety 
in the resolution adopted by the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 
1758, that the measures of capacity 


ought to be the same, (at least up to 
a ceitain point in the scale,) for dry 
commodities and fer liquids. ‘The 
pint, quart, and gallon, which ae 
used both in liquid and dry measures, 
ought, of course, to contain in both 
cases the samenumber of cubic inches. 
The next denomination -in the scale 
is a firkin, which, in the legal aie 
measure, contains § gallons of 282 
cubic inches, or 2256. If the bushel 
in dry measure be fixed at 8 gallons 
of 280 inches or 2240, it seems no 
violent proposal to make the firkin of 
the same contents withthe bushel, 
the difference not amounting to half 
a pint. A higher denomination in 
liquid measure, is a barrel, which, in 
the legal ale measure, contains 4 fir- 
kins, or 9024 inches. .‘The proposed 
change in the size of the firkin would 
reduce the barrel only to 8960; not 
quite two pints less than formerly. 
Of those measures which have becn 
specified, only the pint, quart, and 
gallon, apply to wine as well as ale 
measure. In concurrence with the 
principles adopted by the Parliamen- 
tary Committee, it is proposed to a- 
bolish this distinction, which crept in 
through erroneous practice, and which 
could not, with any sort of consistency, 
be keptup. The higher denomina- 
tion of liquid measure next to be 
noticed, the hogshead, which is used 
both in wine and ale measure, is of 
very different sizes, and therefore re- 
quires consideration. The hogshead 
in ale measure contains 13536 inches, 


being 48 gallons of 282 (at least in 


London, though it is said to contain 
5] gallons, or 14382 cubic inches, in 


other parts of England, Swinton, p. 


28.) The hogshead in wine measure 
contains 63 gallens of 231 inches, or 
14553. The difference between 
these two amounts to nearly 44 wine 
gallons. It is therefore difficult to 
propose an assimilation. And, on 
the other hand, although the evil con- 
sequence of establishing two sorts of 
measure, of the same oe 
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10 
would not be so serious at a high as 
at a low point of the scale, it is cer- 
tainly very desireable to avoid intro- 
ducing any instance of such variety. 
It appears to the Committee, that the 
best course is to retain the hogshead 
solely in ale measure, and to fix it as 
at present at 6 firkins, which, accord- 


ing to the new regulation of the size . 


of the firkin, will contain 13,440 
inches, being about half an ale gallon 
less than the size of the hogshead now 
in use in ale measure, In wine 
measure, it is submitted, that the gal- 
lon ought to be left as the highest 
rate. In the disposal of a cask of 
wine, or spirits, of whatever sizc, no 
difficulty can arise from requiring the 
specification of the number of gallons, 
for this specification is necessary in 
adjusting the amount of the duties; 
and, if parties choose it, the same 
mode may be applied to the largest 
transaction, altho’ it may possibly be 
thought expedient to liberate whole- 
sale dealérs from such nicety of cal- 
culation, and by a special exception 
to leave them, when they prefer it, 
to conduct their traffic according to 
present practice. The quantity of a 
hogshead in wine measure now in use, 
is within 7 cubic inches, equivalent 
to 52 gallons of 280 inches.” 

The Society then conclude, by 
giving their opinion, as to the man- 


ner in which the standard, when ree. 


gulated, ought to be preserved. 


MEMORIAL respecting the firesent State 
of the EDINBURGH Cuaritry 
Workuousk, with a View of the 
Funps. 


(The following memorial contains so 
much information relative to this im- 
frortant and necessary institution, that 
we think the perusal of it must be 
agreeable to cur readers. It 
seems also worthy of preservation as 


* an authentic ang valuable document. ) 


Unifurmity of Weights and Measures. 


January, 1812. 
Unto the Right Honourable the Lord 


Provost, Magisirates, and Town 
Council of the City of Edinburgh, 
the Representation of the Managers 
of the Charity Workhouse of the 


said city, 


HUMBLY SHEWETH, 
HAT the funds of the Charity 


Workhouse labour at present un- 
der a deficiency so alarming, that the 
Managers feel it an imperious duty to 
represent the state of them to the 
‘Town Council, 

The object of the representation is 
to induce the Town Council to make 
a suitable annual addition to the £.200 
sterling paid (in consequence of a 
contract entered into in the year 
1740) from the revenue of the city, 


.for the support of this institution, 


The Town Council are the gen- 
eral guardians of all the classes of the 
community ; and the Managers firmly 
believe, that its present members have 
as anxious a desire as any of their pre- 
decessors to protect and benefit them 
all. It becomes right and necessary, 
therefore, for the Managers to bring 
into view those material facts which 
lave fallen under their cognizance as 
immediate superintendants of a chari- 
ty, in the condition of which the in- 
terests of the public at large, and par- 
ticularly the interest and comfort of 
the poor, are directly and deeply in- 
volved. 

Lhe Managers have no personal 
concern in the case, nearer or greater 
than any of their fellow - citizens. 
They have undertaken a charge 


which their fellow - citizens, un- 


solicited, elected them to fill: they 
feel itto be one of serious responsibi- 
litv, and no -inconsiderable labour. 
Their only recompence is the gratify- 
ing consciousness of performing with 
fidelity an useful task; and their only 
motive for this application is the hope 
of rescuing a most important and va- 
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luable establishment trum oppressive 
and threatening diiliculties. Its pro- 
sperity or decline are at present, to 
the knowledge of the Managers, 
placed unequivocally on the alterna. 
tive of prompt and liberal aid being 
given, or being withheld. The cir- 
cumstances shall therefore be repre- 
sented by them frankly, fully, and 
explicily. It would be unfair to 
exaggerate—they would be unfaith- 
ful io their trust ifthey concealed or 
palliatedthem, They owe it to the 
public, and to their own character, 
to take care that, in the worst fate of 
the institution, no ill-founded blame 
shall attach to them; a consideration 
which, combined with their deep sense 
of the importance of the subject, will 
sufficiently apologize, they trust, for 
the prolixity and earnestness of the 
details and observations on which 
they a:e about to enter. 

‘Lhe Charity Workhouse was estab- 
lished in 1740, in consequence of a 
contract made between the Town 
Council and the General Kirk Ses- 
sions. By this contract (signed on 
the 11th of February of that year) it 
was agreed, that ‘ a hospital or werk- 
* house should be built, for the more 
‘regular maintenance and employ- 
* ment of the whole poor of the city ;’ 
and the contract also specified and 
appropriated the following funds as 
revenue of the charity, ‘ for the main- 
* tenance of the poor admitied into the 
* house, and for out-fensioners,” viz. 
Collections for the poor at the 

church doors, and at Episcopal 

mecting houses 
Fines for marriages not solemnized 
in church 
One third of fees for the dead or 
passing bell, burial warrants and 
green turfs 
Poor’s box at the Greyfriars zate 
Mortified money, houses, and shops 
Poor’s rate of 2 per cent. 
Fornication fines 
Legacies 
£.200 to be paid annually out of the 
revenue of the city. 
Jan. 1813, 


3 


The aggregate amount of these 
different funds were no doubt esti- 
mated, at the time, as adequate to 
the purpose in view: but in a case 
new and untried, it was not surpri- 
sing that the calculation turned out 
to be inaccurate. Untortunately, ex- 
perience very soon proved that the 
amount had been overrated; for, in 
little more than two years, the Ma- 
nagers of that period found that the 
necessary expenditure far exceeded 
the actual revenue. They had re- 
course, therefore, in consequence of 
this excess, to the humanity of the 
inhabitants, and solicited a generab 
collection. Their solicitation had, on 
the occasion, the desired effect, as a 
very liberal collection was contribu- 
ted, and considerable relief obtained. 
But the relief was only temporary! 
It was found indispensable to renew, 
at no distant time, a similar solicita- 
tion. 
The frequent recurrence of these 
collections, however, appears te have 
induced some leading men in the 
Town Council, even at this early 
period of the establishment, to form a 
plan for an effectual and permanent 
melioration of the state of its funds. 
With this view, they proposed to 
make an application to parliament, 
for levying a general poor’s rate on 
the inhabitants: but the mere pro- 
posal of such a measure excited so 
universal and decided an alarm and 
opposition, that it was found expedient 
to desist from its farther prosecution. 

The stated revenue of the house 
was thus left to remam in its former 
precarious and inadequate condition. 
Itis termed precarious aud inadequate, 
for the stubborn evidence of facts 
proves it to have been so. The suc- 
cessive statements of the revenue and 
expenditure, authenticated by the 
signature of the Managers, or of an 
accountant appointed by the Town 
Council, shew that the revenue was 
never often, or for any length of time, 
sufficient, though it might be at dif- 
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ferent times defective to a greater or 
less amount. 

So soon after the erection of the 
Charity Workhouse as the year 1751 
(November 5th,) the minutes bring 
this view of the case forwatd. ‘They say, 
‘The Treasurer informed the meet- 
‘ ing, that the ordinary fands of the 
‘ house could not possibly answer the 
‘ demands, in regard that meal and 
« grain were greatly risen in the price 
¢ and the number of the poor increa- 
‘sing, and would probably increase 
“through ‘the winter”? In 1765 
(January 22d,) the debt is represent- 
ed at £.68, and 300 bolls ef meal 
unpaid, In 1766 (December 18th,) 
it was. found in the September pre- 
ceding to have increased to £.308 
Sterling, In 1767 (July 28th,) the 
Managers found themselves called on, 
either lo restrict the number of those 
‘admitted into, or those supported 
out of the house.” But no measures 
taken in consequence had the effect 
of causing the funds meet the de- 
mands. There was a balance due to 
the Treasurer in 1771 (November 
Sth) of £.412, and in 1773 (July 
27th) of £.1000. 

At this period, the ragid and enor- 
mous increase of the debt struck the 
Town Council so powerfully, that 
they appointed a committee to inves- 
tigale the state of the house and its 
funds: and after communicating with 
the Lord President and others, they 
were advised to publish a report on 
the subject, and to suggest, as had for- 
merly been done, to the inhabitants 
for consideration, * Whether it would 
* be proper or expedient to apply for 
* a poor’srate? or whether some other 
‘method might not be found out 
* more easy and agreeable to them, in 
* order to raise a fund to support the 
* house in ail time coming ?” 

he proposal of a poor’s rate ap- 
peaeag. however, then, as formerly, 
improper and inexpedient; and a new 
representation was made by the Ma- 


gagers in 1774 (March 4th) ; from 
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which it appeared, that for the eight 
preceding years, the annual deficiency 
of funds had been £.446. 

But without detaining the Town 
Council by such continued minuteness 
of detail, the Managers beg leave 
simply to mention, that their minutes, 
from time to time, exhibit progressive- 
ly similar views of the insufficiency of 
the ordinary revenue, as will appear 
from the following brief Table. 


In 1782, the debt was £.1429. 
In 1783, £.2000. In 1785, £.2784. 
In 1789, £.5401. In 1790, £.8923. 
In 1791, £.4215. In 1793, £.5301. 


About this period, by some bene- 
ficial alterations in the management 
of the house, and by extensive public 
contributions, the amount of debt was 
considerably reduced. It stood, in 
1795, £.2643. But though a favour- 
able state of the markets enabled the 
Managers, during two or three subse- 
quent years, to reduce the debt still 
lower, namely, to £.1355 ; still they 
could not bring it below this sum ; 
and the price of meal, and other ne- 
cessary articles of consumption, in the 
usual fluctuation of markets, again 
rising, the debt, in 1801, amounted to 
£.2862. A similar favourable state 
of prices as had lately taken place 
once more after this time, enabled the 
Managers to pay off part of the debt 5 
and it stood in January 1803, at 
£.1200. Nay, in 1806--7 and 8, 
(and it was the first time since the 
erection of the House that the case 
had happened,) the revenue so con- 
siderably exceeded the expenditure, 
that the whole debt was discharged, 
und a saving of £.1000 had accrued. 
But the former state of things reeur- 
red in 1809--10 and 13. During 
these three years, the expenditure has 
again exceeded the revenue, and that 
to such an alarming degree, that, be- 
side the above-mentioned ‘temporary 
saving being exhausted, there is now 
not only a debt of above £.2000 due. 
by the House, but there is the certain 


prospect 
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prospect of this debt being considera- 
bly increased (if no immediate means 
of prevention is adopted) during the 
course of the season, from the high 
price of provisions, and the additional 
number of poor likely to become a 
burden on the charity. 

In this detail (which, however pro- 
lix, the Managers thought necessary 
in the peculiar circumstances of the 
case,) the fact seems incontestibly 
proved, that the original funds appro- 
priated in 1740 to the support of the 
Charity Workhouse, have at no peri- 
od, during the long course of 70 years, 
been fuliy, certainly, and regularly 
equal to its expenditure ; but that, on 
the contrary, their inadequacy must 
have been incessantly exposing those 
in its administration to vexatious em- 
barrassments, and the poor of the city 
to unjust and injurious privations. 
The inadequacy of the funds to the 
expense has been, on an average, not 
less than £.400 per annum from the 
commencement of the House to the 
present year. 

The direct conclusion which re- 
sults from this whole gencra/ state- 
ment appears, in the humble appre- 
hension of the Managers, to be this, 
— That the Town Council, as repre- 
senting the community, and as official 
protectors of the great body of the 
poor, should, from motives both of 
equity and expediency, make an an- 
nual addition to the £.200 bestowed 
by their predecessors on the institu- 
tion which they themselves suggested 
and founded, but which, from miscal- 
culating its actual demands, they had 
left too scantily endowed. . 

But there are other particular views 
of the case, also substantiated by re- 
lative facts in the history of the House, 
which confirm this conclusion drawn 
from the preceding general state- 
ment. 

1st, It must be obvious, that origi- 
nally the sum of £.200 was fixed by 
the Good Town on a joint considera- 
tion ef the numbers of poor to be 


the contract. Judging of the former 


maintained at that time, and on the 
aggregate produce of the special funds. 
appropriated for their maintenance, 


Now, since the erection of the House, | 


these circumstances have undergone a 
great change; and had they existed 
then in the same condition as they do 
at present, it must appear undoubted, 


that either other special funds would. 


have been appropriated, or a larger 
sum than £.200 would have been fix- 
ed. Some years after the House was 
opened (till 1750,) the amount of 
poor was about 600; and this, it 
should be noticed, included not only 
infirm paupers and out-pensioners, but 
all those also who were confined in the 
heuse of correction, and are now trans 
ferred to Bridewell ; whereas the pre- 
sent numbers on the funds of the 
House are nearly 1300, and last year 
they were above that amount. Now 
the special funds at the same time, 
except the article of 2 per cent. poor’s 
money, have not been materially aug- 
mented. 

It may perhaps be thought that the 
sum of church collections should also 
have increased. But this has been 


prevented by the rise and progress of . 


the Dissenting meeting houses. For 
though the Dissenters (including 
Episcopalians) contribute most liber- 
ally on extraordinary occasions, they 
are not in the practice, like the 
churches on the establishment, of 
sending their weekly collections to 
the Charity Workhouse. 

This narrative of facts, then, clear- 
ly authorises the inference, that the 
present Town Council, following out 
the principle on which the sum of 


£.200 per annum was originally fix- - 


ed, ought to make, in existing cir- 
cumstances, a suitable addition to it. 
In doing so, they will be merely fol- 
lowing out the spirit and evident in- 
tention of their predecessors who made 


numbers of the poor, and of the 
amount of the special and casual funds, 


£.200 was given as a just relative 
eun- 
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contribution by the city. We are 
bound to believe, that in a different 
state of these circumstances, the 
Town Ceuncil of that period would 
still have acted on the same principle, 
and that the ratio, therefore, of the 
sum so contributed by them, would 
have corresponded to that difference. 
In a fair and impartial interpretation 
of their deed, the Town Council of 
the present day have consequently the 
act of their predecessors in 1740 be- 
fore them, not as a boundary to stop, 
but as a precedent to extend the an- 
nual contribution of the city. 

But, 2¢, When, to the view of the 
particular facts now given, they add 
the consideration of the progressive 
depretiation of the market value of 
money which has taken place since 
1740, the inference which the Mana- 
gers have suggested becomes, on every 
principal of equity and justice, per- 
fectly irresistible. For illustrating 
this point, they shall simply mention 
the following comparative estimate of 
the different quantities of meal, grain, 
and coals, which £.200 wouid have 
brought in 1740 and in 1811. (The 
prices per boll, in 1740, being taken 


from the accounts of the house about . 


that period, and the pricesin Decem- 
ber 1811 from the certified returns of 
the markets of Haddington and Edin- 
burgh.) In 1740, the price of wheat, 
to which the price of bread corresponds, 
was 15s, per boll, and of oat meal 
10s. 6d. per boll ;—in 1811, wheat, 
per boll may be reckoned £.2, 10s., 
and oat meal £.1, Is. In 1740, 
therefore, £.200 purchased 262 bolls 
of wheat, and in 1811 only §0;—in 
1749, £.200 purchased 380 bolls of 
ort meal, and in 1811 only 190. 
And it may be added, that other 
leading articles of expence in the 
House have experienced a similar rise 
in price: coals, for instance, in the 
former year, were 43d, per cwt, in 


_ the latter, they are from 10d, to Is. : 


coffins, in 1740, were at Sd. per foot, 
and in 1811 they are 1s. 5d, per foot, 


and cost in toto not under £.84 fier 
annum for poor in the House-and in 
the City. 

The Manegers presume, that this 
simple comparative statement requires 
no commentary from them. ‘They 
conceive it impossible to doubt, that 
the Town Council, who, knowing the 
prices of provisions and other articles 
necessary for the House in 1740, 
were of opinion that £.200 wasa requi- 
site and proper sum of advance by 
the City, would have thought a much 
larger sum requisite and proper in 
1811. Is it possible that any unbias- 
sed judge of the case should not think 
so? ‘The Managers at least flatter 
themselves, that the respeetable mem- 
bers who compose the present ‘Town 
Council will adopt the impressicn, 
which the obvious and striking con- 
trast now suggested is fitted to make. 
There is, therefore, the firmest confi- 
dence entertained, both that an addi- 
tion tothe annual allowance of £.200 
will be made, and that that addition 
will bear a fair comparative propor- 
tion to the progressive increase in 
prices, and to the consequent remark- 
able depretiation in the market-value 
of money. 

Having detailed these views of the 
history and state of the Charity 
Work- House, the Managers beg leave 
to add, that they are encouraged in 
the confidence which has just been 
expressed, as to what will be the im- 
pression and conduct of the Town 
Council, by the two following reflec- 
tions which have occurred to them. 

Ist, The revenue of the city, from 
which £.200 was voiced in 1740, is- 
acknowledged to have gained a very 
extensive augmentation since that. 
remote period, It can therefore per- 
mit at present, aconsiderable addition 
to be madeto the amount of that sum, 


_ without bringing any undue or dis-. 


proportionate burden on the public 
furds of the burch. 


2d, fs he Town Council have been. 
habitually in the practice of augment. 
ing 
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Ang progressively prior grants, when 
ihe changing circumstances of the 
times, and the improving condition of 
the City’s revenue, seemed to demand 
and to justily their doing so. Many 
instances in confirmation of this last 
fact will occur to the recollection of 
those to whom this representation is 


addressed. The stipends of the mi- 


nisters of the city, the salaries of the 
city assessors, of the Lord Provost, 
the City Chamberlain, &c. have all 
respectively, since 1740, been on this 
principle materially augmented 5; and 
that the sameconsiderate and laudable 
principle has not been already acted 
on with regard to the Charity Work- 
House, the Managers willingly im- 
pute, in some degree, to the case never 
having been so articulately laid be- 
fore ihe ‘own Council as it might 
have been. 

In further reference to this last 
consideration, the Managers request 
leave to make a digression, which 
they humbby think far fronzirrelevant 
to the general point they are pressing. 
In place of applying the general prin- 
ciple of augmenting the grant to the 
Charity Workhouse in proportion to 
the progressive augmentation of the 
city revenue, the ‘Town Council has, 
unfortunutely for the institution, act- 
ed with regard to it ona principle 
directly the reverse. For instance, 
not only have they prevented what 
would otherwise have yielded a na- 
tural and large rise of funds from the 
House, by feuing Forglen’s Park (on 
which ‘Shakespeare Square, the ‘Lhea- 
tre, &c. are built, and which was 
part of Paul’s mortification,) at the 
small sum of £.10 per annum; but, 
in two late cases particularly, they 
have diminished, in place of increasing, 
their prior grants ‘for, from the first 
erection of the House, without inter- 
ruption as to time, and without alter- 
ation in the amount, they had paid 
£.60 per annuim as salary to the trea- 
surer; but after conferring this kind 
ef prescriptive title to a continuance 


of the sum (it had been paid above 
threescore years) they have lately 


withdrawn it. A new burden, in 


licu of it, has thus been thrown on 
the proper funds of the House. And 
further, when the church-beadles, 
about two years ago, applied to the 
Town Council for an augmentation 
of their saiaries, this was granted by 
their honourable patrons. rom some 
inadvertency (as is supposed,) hows 


ever, in the arrangement of the tran-.. 


saction, it turned out that a reirench- 
ment was made on the funds of the 
House to the full amount of the aug- 
mentation, granted. The augmenia- 
tion, it is understood, required about: 
£.40 per annum; and the branch 
of public revenue allocated for the 
payment of that sum was the branch 
arising from durial-warrants and green 
turfs. Now, it will be noticed, from 
what is stated at the beginning of 
this Representation, as to the origin- 
al contract between the Town Coun- 
eil and the general sessions, that 
the proceeds of this branch of re 
venue were specially and solemnly 


appropriated and pledged, along with 


that of others there enumerated, for | 


the support of the Charity Workhouse. 
But so completely has that fund been 
annihilated by the burden laid upon 
it by the ‘own Council, that the last 
quarter amounted only to about swea- 
ty shillings. 

The defalcation arising from these 
two circumstances now stated, it i 
surely reasonable to expect will be 


readily compensated by the Town. 


Council, 

The Managers, however, resorting 
to the primary and bread object of 
their representation, have to express 
their earnest hope that the Town 
Council will not be satisfied with 
merely compensating this defalcation. 
Their trust is strong, that a compre- 


hensive and judicious consideration. 


will be paid to the different details 
and observations respectfully submit- 


ted to them; and, entertaining this. 


trust, 
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trust, it seems to the Managers in- 
dubitable, that such an immediate 
and ample addition will be made to 
the £.200 (to which they have had 
so aften occasion to refer,) as will 
not only effectually relieve the Chari- 
ty Workhouse from its present vexa- 
tious and hurtful embarrassments, but 
will enable it to continue, with due 
effect, that beneficent and indispensi- 
ble protection which it has so long 
afforded to the poor. 

Such is the representation which 
the Managers have felt it their duty 
to prepare and lay before the Town 
Council. They are convinced the 
decision past as to its object will be 
dictated by an enlightened regard to 
all the bearings and obligations of 
official duty, as connected with the 
case. If the decision is unfavoura- 
ble, no imputation of intentjonal er- 
ror against those who form it will fol- 
low ; but the Managers, in that event, 
will confide in their fellow-citizens, 
considering this paper as a proof, that 
neither the protracted difficulties of 
the Charity Workhouse, nor its ulti- 
mate ruin (if that shall take place,) 
can be ascribed to any culpable ne- 
glect, on their part, of its welfare. If 
the decision, on the contrary (as the 
Managers humbly hope it will be,) 
is favourable, the Town Council may 
congratulate themselves on doing an 
act which humanity and public ex- 
pediency loudly demand, and which 
cannot fail to attract the approbation 
of the whole community over which 
they preside. 


Signed, in name, and by afpointment, 
of the Committee of Managers, 


GEO. H. BAIRD. 
EpinsurGu, 18/4 Jan. 1812, 


At a meeting of the fifteen Mana- 
gers, held here this day, the above 


and Council, and that a printed copy 
be sent to each member of Council. 


JAMES HAIG, Przszs. 


(We are happy to mention, that the 
‘Town Council made a grant of £.200, 
which, it is expected, will be continued 
annually. Liberal donations have 
been made by the Writers to the 
Signet, and the Faculty of Advocates. 
We shall conclude with the statement 
of the receipt and expenditure of this 
Institution for the last year.) 


Receipt and Expenditure of the Edin- 
burgh Charity Workhouse, from \st 
July 1811 to lst July 1812. By 
GrorGE SPANKIE, Zreasurer. 


RECEIPT. 
Church Collections* £.2031 


Two fer cent. Poor's 


ar 


Money ...-..1598 3 4 
Boarders in Bedlam .. 418 6 10 
Ditto in the House . . 118 14 10 
Paul’s Work Mortifi- 

cation. .... +2199 O If 
Mr Shaw, ditto... 9 O O 
Mr Hallowell, ditto 15 0 O 
Casual Revenue . . . 566. 3 10} 
City of Edinburgh .. 400 0 0 
House in Henderson's 

417 6 
Ditto in Forrester’s 

Wynd 600 
Mr Wilson, Church- 

yard Dues..... 9419 OF 

5462 1 1 


British Linen Compa- 


ny Bank six months 
free ef interest... 500 O O 


Balance due G. Span- 


kiethis year .... 51117 13 


£.6473 18 2 
* In the Article of Church Collections is 


included £.341: 14: 33, collected in the © 
memorial was received, read, and ap- Kstablished Churches a National Fast 


proved of, and ihe Preses authorised Day, and £.401: 19: 103, collected same 
‘to the same ; and order that Are and Chapeis out of the 
transmitted to the Lord Provost. weluded in the article 


EXPENe 
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EXPENDITURE. 


Maintenance . . . £.2478 19 64 
Petty Charges... . 176 14 55 
Ditto for. interest of 

Money....... 17 5 
Household Fees and 

Salaries... . . . 568 16 6 
Clothing, Bedding, and 

Furniture .. ... 842 2 
Washing, Lighting,and 

Buildings, Repairs, and 

Funerals ....-- 155 1 5 
Temporary Supplies. 61 15 6 
Children at Nurse from . 

- 191 6 O 
Families and. Indivi- 

duals supplied . . 1166 17 O 
Mr Neilson, Kirk-trea- 

surer 140 O 


£.6160 18 GE 


Repaid British Linen 
Company Bank in 
patt......-+ -100 O 
Balance of last year . . 212 19 8} 


£6473 18 23 


This year 741 have resided in the 
House ; 54 Children have been paid 
for at Nurse ; and 607 Families and 
Individuals have been regularly sup- 
plied ; being in all 1402, whereof 77 
have died in the House. 

The numbers stood, in July 1805, 
at 500 ;—1806, at 712 ;—1807, at 
782 ;—-1808, at 1000 ;—1809, at 
1194;—1810, at 1340;—1811, at 
1284. 


Average Expense of those main-— 


tained, £.6, 15s, each Individual fer 
annum, covering all Charges. 


At this date, the Debt of the House 
3s €£.2400, besides the above Balance. 


EpINnBurGH, 
“Ist September 1812. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Account of a Widows’ Fund, established 
bg a Society of Ship-masters, LEITH. 


iR, 


Beg leave, through the medium of 

your Magazine, to lay betore the 
Public the followmg account of an 
Institution which has existed ia this 
place upwards of four years, but has 
hitherto been litile known, except te 
a few, to whose exertions the country 
is indebted jor this addition to her 
numerous benevolent establishments, 

The Sympathetic was originally 
intended to be an association of Ship- 
masters, sailing from this port, who 
could not find admission to the other 
establishments already existing in the 
piace, owing to particular local regue 
lations, connected with their manage. 


_ment; but the plan has been extend- 


ed, so as to admit not only ship-mas- 
ters belonging to any other port, but 
also landmen of every description; and 
should any of the members enter into 
the service of their country, all the 
privileges of the Society are conti- 
nued to them on their paying an ad- 
ditional sum per quarter. 

The following abstract and state- 
ment, will shew generally the mode 
of management, and that the funds 
are increasing very fast, 

Article I. Designates the -Society 
the Sympathetic, and provides for the 
management of the Funds, and other 
matters, by appointing a Committee, 
to consist of a Preses, Treasurer, Se- 
cretary, and five other members, twe 
of the latter to go out every year. 


The Preses, Treasurer, and Secretary, — 


may be re-elected from year to year, 
so long as a majority of the society 
shall think proper. _ 

II. Fixes four stated quarterly 
meetings, to be held on the first mon- 
days of January, April, July and Oc- 
tober, and points out a mode of keep- 
ing the books of the society, these 
books to lie on the table at the meet- 


- ngs for the inspection of the members. 
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III. Prescribes a mode of applica- 
«tion for admission to the Society, by 
letter addressed to the Preses, to lie 
‘till next quarter-day, when the elec- 
tion is made by ballot, the person 
‘elected paying entry-money agreeably 
to the following table, and producing 
a certificate of hisage. 


Years. Money. ‘Years. Money. 
16s. 3$8..£.21, 15s. 
26... a, Os. 23, 4s, 
‘27... Gs. 40... 22, 18s. 
28... 17, 10. 41. 23, 10s. 
29... 18, 3% 42... 23, 15s. 
30... 18, 12 43... 24, 
Bl... 19, Os. 24, 18, 
19, 108% 45.0. 25, 58. 
‘83... 19,108, 46... 25, 12s, 
$4... 20, 48% 47... 26, Os. 
$5... 20, 10s. ‘48... 26, 12s. 
36... 20, 188. 40.0. 27, 
37... 21, 58s 27, 18s. 

IV. Fixes the quarterly payment 


of Landmen at 20s. and Seamen at 
30s. with fines in case of neglect. 


N. B. It is in contemplation to reduce 
the quart-rly payments one half, 


__ V. In case any member enter his 
majesty’s service by sea or by land, 
he continues ‘te enjoy all the benefits 
of the society, on paying 40s. per 
quarter during the period of such 
service. 

VI. Provides, that on the decease 
of a member, Five Pounds sterling 
shall be paid to his Widow in lieu of 
funeral charges. 


N. B. Formerly this article allowed 

a member £.2 10s. on the Death o 

Wife, and on the death 
of a child, which was discontinued, 


as none of the members were really 
_ want in such cases. 


VIL. Provides, that upon the dea 
of a member, his widen shell be 
Twenty Pounds sterling per annum 
and that either quarterly, half yearly, 
pr yearly, as she shall think proper; 


and should such widow marry again, 


it empowers the managers to expend 


‘Ten Pounds per annum, ineducating 


any children that may exist of tlic 
first marriage. 

VIII. Any member being inca- 
pable of going about his ordinary em- 
ployment, or being prisoner of war, 
to be paid’ 'wenty Pounds sterling per 
arnum during such illness or capti- 
vily. 

1X. No money to be lent on 
personal security, nor any sums to be 
voted out of the funds towards any 
other institution, public erection, or 
for any political, civil, or religious 
purpose whatever, but applied solely 
to the purpose of the association. 

X. Points out the Manner in 
which the Treasurer is to intromit 
with the Funds, 

XI. Any new regulation or bye- 
law, to be preponed one quarter-day, 
and voted upon the next. 

Statement ofthe Funds of the Sym- 
pathetic Society, from its institution 
19th September 1808 to 31st Decem- 
ber 1812. 


RECEIPTS, 1809, 


Entry money - - - £.738 16 0 
Quarterly payments. 
January, £.39 10 0 


April, - 389 i0 0 
July, - 40 00 
October, 44100 


———- 163 100 


Interest - » - - 129 1 
£015 77 


1810. 


Entry money - - - - 38 20 
Quarterly Payments. 
January, £.46' 0 0 
April, - 46 00. 
July,- - 47100 
October,- 47.10 0, 
187 00 


Balance from 1809, - £.880 15 5 


te 
4 
Half 
/ 


If year’s rent of shop 

"on Leith Walk, - - £.11 00 
Interest on heritablebond, 10 90 
-— from Banks, - - - 1213 8 
Fines, - - - = - - 0 50 


£.1189 16 1 


1811. 
Balance from 1810, £.1095 12 4 
Entry Money, - - 3823 00 
Quarterly payments. 
anuary, £.47 10 0 
April, - 57 00 
July,- - 62 00 
October, 67 00 


Feu - duties in Portland 

Place, - - - - - 42 20 
Half year’s rent of shop on 

Leith Walk, - - - 12100 
Interest on he- 

ritable bend, 14 8 2 
British Linen 

Company,- 15 38 
Leith Bank, 1713 7. ‘ 


Commeroial 


Bank, - 2 84 
Fins, - - - - - - 2 76 


£.1758 15 7 


1812. 
Balance from 1811, £.1706 11 6 
Entry money, - - - 218 18 O 
Quarterly payments. 
anuary, £.66 0 0 
April, - 70100 
July, - - 75.100 
October, 75 10 0 
287 10 0 


Feu - duties in Portland 
Place, - - - - - 42 0 0 
Rent of shop on Leith 
Walk,- - - - - 25 00 
Interest on heritablebond, 34 4 11 
Leith Bank, - - - 10 8 O 
Commercial Bank, - - 1010 5 
Fines, - - - 


£.2835 12 10 
Jan. 1818. 


4 


233 10 O 


widows, £.2 
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EXPENDITURE. 
1809. 


Annuities to 

widows, £.10 06 
Funerals, - 16 OO 
Printer’s ac- 

count, - 8 66. 
Stationer’s ac- 

count, - 1122 
Charter chest, 3 3 0 
Officer’s fee, 0 10 6 

-——— 34122 

Amount of funds Decem- 

ber 31st 1809, - - 880155 


£915 77 


Annuities to 


5 

Funerals, - 16 10 
Printer’s ac- 

eount, - 

Officer’s fee, 1 

Small charges, 0 


- 44 39 
Amount of funds Decem- : 
ber $1st 1810, - 1095 12 4 


£.1139 16 1 


1811. 


Annuities to 
widows, £.40 00 
Funeral of a 
member, - 5 00 
Printer’s ac- 
count, - #4 
Stationer’s ac- 
count, - 012 7 
Officer’s fee, 2 20 
Small charges, 0 9 6 
52 41 
Amount of funds Decem- 
ber Sist 1811, - - 1706 11 6 


£.1758 15 7 


1812., 


1810. 
0 
0 
6 
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1812. of whom, the original promoters of 
: the institution have the satisfaction to 
Annuities to see in some degree provided for from 
widows £65 0 0 its funds*, and I feel confident it must 
Funeral of a yield you peculiar pleasure to com- 
member - 5 00 municate to the public, how an un- 
Present to - dertaking so laudable has progres- 
Secretary, 27 106. sed. 


Printer’s ac- 
count, - 2 00 
Stationer’s ac- 


At a general meeting held on 
Monday the 4th instant, the following 


| members were appointed Managers 
count, - 0147 . 
| Officer's fee, 2 20 for the current year : 
Expences at Messrs John Dryden, Preses. 
{ 


meetings, - 2 13 0 
Small charges, 0 7 9 
———- 105 7 10 
Amountoffunds, Decem- 
ber 31, 1812, per Ab- 
stract, - - - - 22305 0 


Alexander Taylor, Treasurer. 
John C. Peat, Secretary, 

A. Neilson Lamb, 

James Wright, junior 

Francis Ord, 

David Robertson, 


£.2335 12 10 John Baldwin, 
Iam, 
SIR, 

Abstract of the funds of the Sym- 

pathetic Society the 31st of Decem- Your obedient servant, 
1812. 

J.C. P. 
Shop on Leith walk eithy i 

rented at £.25 per 8th Jan. 1813. ; 

annum, -- - - £.252 152 7 
Feus in Portland Place, 

560 0 9 General View of the Principles of 
Lent on heritable securi- PANTOMIME. 

ty, bearing 5 per cent. Continued from lust vol. page 928. 


interest. - - - + 1000 00 | 
Interest due on ditto at i the affection of desire, the body 

thisdate, - - - =~ $34 411 is impelled towards the desired 
Leith Banking Compa- object, 

NY,;- - - - = = 165 80 5 
Commercial Ba of 

Scotland, - - - 212 189 
Inthe’lreasurer’shands, 4 18 2 


* One of these, Captain James Blyth, of 
the smack Hazard, lost his life in attempt- 
. Ing to prevent his vessel from receiving da- 
£2230 5 mage in the river Thames, having got en- 

_ tangled in a coil of the cable, which nearly 
cut him in twe. The and Leith 
: shipping company, in whose employ he was, 
; The Society at present consists of With 2 generosity which does them great ho- 
sixty-one members, having lost foyr Ut have allowed his widow a sum yearly, 


since its commencement, the families 
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object, and the part which is tq enjoy 
is farthest advanced : in like manner, 
in movements of aversion, the body 
avoids the object which inspires it, 
and the part most threatened, and 
most suffering, is always first with- 
drawn. 

If the cause of the aversion occu- 
pies a determinate place, aversion in- 
clines to fly from that place : if it is 
not perfectly determined, the man 
feels uncertainty, and the desire of 
knowing the proximity, the qualities, 
the greatness of the evil, is united 
with that of self-preservation, If the 
' evil appears not incapable of being 
removed, a second desire excites to 
repel it, and to exert all our strength 
to guard against it. 

The first of these desires has much 
share in the expression of terror; it 
makes the eyes be considerably open- 
ed, to know better the object with 
which we are threatened. The se- 
cond is manifested as long as fear, not 
having entirely subjugated the man, 
leaves some activity to his muscles, 
It is observed, above all, when ob- 
stacles oppose his flight, or when the 
danger is too near to allow him the 
hope of avoiding it. 

Terror seem:, at least in certain 
cases, to be composed of astonishment, 
of fear, and of anger. - Fear causes 
us to draw back, and discoleurs the 
cheek : astonishment makes us remain 
moment immoveabi« the same at- 
situde; both mak» us epen wide our 
eyes and mouth: anges Gnally makes 
US present our arms impetuvusly to 
the danger. 

But this last gesture dees not al- 
waystake place: when danger appears 
suddenly, and with a superior force, 
the arms, instead of sccking to répel 
it, are raised, as if to semend succour 
from on high. 

When a man hears bad news, or 
the relation of aay atrocity, he throws 
back his body, as if the obj-ct painted 
to his imag. aauen were presem, and 
he wished to escape irom it. A hore 


rible project, which a man himself 
forms, may make him recoil with 
terror, when he is not yet familiarized 
with what is dreadful in it. 

Many may have observed, that it 
is a natural movement to recoil, when 
any thing incredible is related. Is 
this because error, being an evil to the 


mind, is fled from as a frightiul ob- ° 


ject as $00n as it is known. 

A very strong surprise, even when 
it is agreeable, has something which 
borders on terror, Thus, at the first 
sight of a friend, whom we believed 
either dead, or in a distant country, 
the first movement is to draw back ; 
the eyes are opened wider than orda- 
nary, as if to assure ourselves that it 
is really he: frequently, however, the 
arms advance ta embrace the object, 
at the very time that the body retires ; 
and whilst the expression of the eyes 
resembles that of terror, the mouth 
smiles, and joy is pictured on it. 

Anger gives strength to all the ex- 
terior parts of the body; but it arms 
principally those which are fitted to 
attack, to seize, to destroy, Swol- 
len by the blood and the humours, 
which rush thither abundantly, they 
are agitated with a convulsive move- 
ment ; the hands, by violent contrac- 
tions ; and the teeth, by horrible 
gnashings, manifest a species of ine 
ward tumult. Thus the furious boar 
scems to sharpen his tusks; the bull 
tcars the earth with his horns, and 
throws into the air whirlwinds of 
dust. The veins are swollen, perticu- 
larly round the neck, temples, and 
forehead; the whole countenance is 
indamed by the superabundance of 
blood which rushes into it, but this 
livid or purple redness bears no re- 
semblanoe to the enchanting colour- 
ing of love; all the movements are 
Violent, :mpetuous ; the step is heavy 
and ir-egulai. 

If the chagrin, caused by an insult, 
prevatis over the iapetuous desire of 
vengeance, the blood returns to the 
heart, the fre of the eyes is extin- 


guished, 
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guished, a sudden paleness covers the 
countenance, the arms hang along the 
body without strength or motion. It 
is possible also, that the unexpected 
offence may cause the emotion of 
surprise, and give a palencss resem- 
bling that of terror, 

Anger, in its utmost violence, ren- 
ders man so hideous ; it is so contrary 
to the beautiful nature, which’is the 
object of the artist’s imitation, that he 
ought to avoid representing it, unless 
his subject absolutely obliges him ; 
but he will scarcely ever find himself 
under this necessity, if he is judicious 
in his choice of subjects, and in that 
of the details, 

We have spoken of affecting sur- 
prise, the expression of agreeable sur- 
prise is very different. Man, struck 
with unexpected joy, suffices not to 
himself; he seeks to diffuse his ex- 
istence over all that surrounds him. 
He loves his present mode of being to 
such a degree, that he loves whatever 
exists : he embraces with transport his 
friend, his enemy, his servant, a stran- 
ger. Is ita letter which causes his 
joy? He kisses it, as in anger he 
would tear and trample it under foot. 


_ "Tears unite in the expression of great 
joy; but while the eyes weep, the 


mouth smiles. 
If a man’s joy is excited by satis- 
faction in his personal qualities, the 
expression varies, according to the 
difference of the qualities which cause 
that satisfaction. Is his joy founded 
on the graces of his person ? He seeks 
to unfold these graces, he contemplates 
them, he has the smile of folly, Is 
it upon the dexterous means which he 
has employed to attain his end? A 
fugitive smile will appear in his 
cheeks, and around his lips; his con- 
tracted eye will acquire greater fire : 
af the degeived person is present, he 
will point him out privately with his 
finger, and to render the confident of 
his stratagem more attentive to admire 


it, he will tap him gently on the back. » 


Is this inward gontentment, founded 
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on the superiority of his wit, his ta- 
lents? He measures, by his bodily 
height, his relations with those to 
whom he believes himself superior ; 
he raises his head with pride, and: all 
his manner becomes the more cold and 
measured, according as the sentiment 
of his ewn merit causes him more sa- 
tisfaction. Does his pride rest on 
birth, on rank, on fortune, or any of 
those qualities, the enjoyment of which 
depends upon the effect which they 
produce on others. ‘Then the tran- 
guil and concentrated deportment of 
genuine pride, degenerates into os- 
tentation and vanity: he seems to 
seek to make a noise in order that he 
may be remarked. Thus great move- 
ments are made, the legs are thrown 
separate in order to occupy more 
space, the gestures are free and vehe- 
ment, the arms are readily thrown 
eut from the body, as they approach 
it in medesty ; the head throws itself 
back. 

Does the man, who reflects, whe 
composes, congratulate himself on a 
pleasing idea? He strokes his chin, 
smiling : has he a lively idea? he 
strikes his brow: has he one that was 
difficult to find ? he rubs his hand, he 
strikes on the table. In all these 
expressions, galety animates his coun- 
tenance, his head is elevated by pride. 

A sentiment contrary to that of 
pride, is veneration. In the presence 
of the object which inspires it, not 
only the muscles of the eyebrows, the 
mouth, and the cheeks, become less 
firm, and sunk down; it is the same 
with the whole body, particularly the 
head, the arms, and the knees. When 
the Orientals lay their arms across the 
breast, while they incline their body, 
doubtless their intention is, by this 
gesture, to mark the depth of the sen- 
tment with which they are affected : 
by pressing strongly the arms against 
the body, they wish to dissipate the 
fear which, as well as shame, is always 
closely connected with veneration.— 
The season may be casily found, for 
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whea we compare another’s strength 
with our own weakness, we cannot 
avoid a sentiment of fear, and even of 
shame, in contrasting our own imper- 
fection with the qualities of a more 
perfect being. 

_ (To be concluded in our next. ) 


Account of the Mode of manufacturing 
Salt from SEa-SanD, or SLEECH ; 
practised in Annandale, along the 
Coast of the Solway Firth. By the 

. Rev. Henry Duncan, Minister of 
Ruthwell. 


Prom Singers’s Survey of Dumfrics-shire. 
LEECH, as it is provincially cal- 


led, is a*kind of alluvial soil, fre- 
quently found on the sea-shore, and 
in rivers washed by the tide, and 
scems to be a composition of clay and 
sand, with marine exuviae ¢ it is sufh- 
ciently loose and porous to imbibe the 
sea-water without decomposition, and 
hence, on the flowing of the tide, it 
becomes saturated with a solution of 
salt. ‘Lhe heat of the sun in the 
warm days of summer evaporating the 
moisture, leaves on the surface of the 
sleech, thus impregnated, the saline 
particles visible to the eye, like a 
slight powdering of snow, or of hoar 
frost. When this appearance takes 
place the salt-maker begins his la- 
bours. His first care is to collect the 
seech proper for his purpose ; this he 
effects by means of an implement 
named a haf, a kind of sledge-drag, 
furnished with a sharp edge at that 
part which touches the ground, and 
drawn by a single horse. By this 
operation the whole sali-bed, as it is 
technically called, is deprived of its 
surface to the depth of about the 
eighth part of an inch ; and the im- 
pregnated sleech, thus scraped togeth- 
er, 1s afterwards carried in carts to a 
station on the beach, near the salt-cot, 
where it is put up in a large heap 
ready fer use. A pit is next prepa- 
red, about 18 feet long, + feet broad, 


and 2 feet deep, which is lined with 
clay, that it may be impervious to 
water. In the bottom of this pit is 
placed a layer of peats, which is co- 
vered over with thin turfs, and above 
these the pit is filled with the collec- 
ted sleech ; the surface of which is 
laid perfectly horizontal, except at 
the edges, where it is somewhat ele- 
vated to form a kind of bason. ‘This 
bason is now filled with water, either 
salt or fresh, as circumstances admit, 
which, covering the whole surface, 
gradually pervades the mass, and 00z- 
ing through the filter of turf, carries 
with it in its passage the solution of 
salt. Having reached the clayed 
bottom, it finds channels formed for 
it in every direction by the peats, and, 
running aleng the clay, it issues froma 
a spout into a reservoir of wood*, 
whence it is carried in pails to the 
salt-pans, ‘Lhese pans, which are 
made of sheet iron+, are placed on 
bricks about 20 inches from the 
ground, in such a manner as to admit 
a fire of peats beneath them. ‘Lhis 
is usually done in a very slovenly and 
inartificial way, so as to occasion 
much waste of heat, and of course te 
make the expense of fuel greater than 
is necessary. ‘The pans are common- 
ly about 4 feet long, 3 feet broad, 
and 5 inchesdeep. After boiling six 
hours the water is completely evape- 
rated, and about four stones of salt 

are drawn from each pan. : 
‘This mode of manufacturing salt is 
very laborious, and there are some 
circumstances which preclude the pos- 
sibility of its ever being carried on te 
a great extent. In the first place, 
the salt-beds are limited in point of. 
size, 


* The strength of the brine is tried from 
time to time by floating an egg. When 
three-quarters of the egg are found to be 
covered by the brime, the filtering is stop- 


+ Till within these ten or twelve year 
these pans were made of lead, but sheet 
iron is found to answer better. 
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size, being confined to a narrow stripe 
of a few miles, lying between Lock- 
‘erwood, in the parish of Ruthwell, 
and Priestside, in the parish of Cum- 
bertrees : and within these bounds, 
only small spots here and there are 
proper for the purpose of salt-mak ing. 
In the next place, the operation de- 
pends so entirely on the state of the 
weather, that when the season proves 
rainy or lowering, no sleech worth fil- 
tering can be procured. It seldom 
happens that the salt-beds are in a 
proper state for scraping with the hap 
till the middle of June, and even then 
this operation can only be carried Gn 
when the tides are low, and in’ the 
afternoons of bright sunny weather. 
Hence the average of days in which 
properly impregnated sleech can be 
gathered is not more than twelve of 
fourteen, and only a few hours can 
be occupied in this process each day. 
Indeed it sometimes happens, that 
nearly a whole season passes without 
furnishing a single favourable hour. 
From this statement it appears obvi- 
ous, that the manufacture of salt from 
sleech is too limited and precarious an 
employment to be depended on as the 
means of subsistence, and it is, there- 
fore, considered merely as subsidiary 
to other occupations of more certain 
_ profit. All the Annandale salt-ma- 
Kers possess farms, generally of small 
extent, which they cultivate as their 
proper emplovment, and to these the 
liberty of making salt is merely an 
appendage, from which the landlord 
reaps no benefit. In the: parish of 
Cainbertrees the salt-makers possess 
pedicles, consisting only of twenty 
er thirty acres of arable ground. 
‘These are situated on a narrow strive 
ot Jand, bounded on one side by the 
Sea, and on the ether by an extensive 
peat-mess, The manner which 
the inhabitants of this barren spot 
contrive to eain a hard-earned sub- 
sistence is peculiar to themselves, and 
exclusively adapted to their situation, 
Each tenant keeps a pair ofhorses, 


with which he is enabled, during the 
summer months, to cultivate his 
small patch of ground, to collect the 
impregnated sleech, and io lead home 
the peats necessary for the family fire, 
and for evaporating the brine. Be- 
sides this threefold employment on 
the shore, in the peat-moss, and in 
the ficld, which affords sufficient oc- 
cupation for one half of the year, these 
people find useful labour for their 
horses in winter by carrying peats tor 
sale to the neighbouring burgh of 
Annan, and by leading to such pieces 
of moss-land as they judge best adap- 
ted for cultivation, the sleech from 
which they have previously filtered 
the salt, and which they have found 
by experience to produce an excellent 
effect on that kind of soil. In this 
manner nearly twenty poor families 
are subsisted by combining cccupa- 
tions, any one of which would have 
been inadequate totheir support. In 
the parish of Ruthwell, the business is 
in the hands of more substantial farm- 
ers, and the sandbeds are of a better 
quality, on which account it is con- 
ducted on a scale somewhat more exe 
tensive. In the two parishes nearly 
forty salt-pans are employed; but 
were we, from this circumstance, to 
form an estimate ef the extent to 
which the manufacture is carried, we 
should be led to a very erroneous con- 
clusion. The circumstances already 
mentioned will be sufficient to con- 
vince any person of the truth of this 
observation, whilst they shew the dif- 
ficulty of arriving at any accurate 
knowledge of the average quantity of 
salt annually manufacwyired in that dis- 
trict. 

The Annandale salt is of such in- 
ferior quality, that it is sold at half 
the price of common «alt. This pro- 
ceeds partly, if not wholly, from the 
slovenly manner in which the manu- 
facture is performed. The filter of 
turf and peat, universally employed, 
pollutes and discolours the brine, and 


communicates a blackish tinge to the 


salt 
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sait itself, This, I should think, 
might be easily and cheaply reme- 
diced, by substituiing in their stead 


" straw or moss (fog) laid on bricks or 


brushwood. It would at least be 
worth while to make the experiment. 
In the present state of the manufac- 
ture, however, the salt has been found 
to be extremely well suited to the cu- 
ring of bacon and hams, and it is sup- 
posed to communicate a peculiar 
sweetness and juicyness to the meat it 
is employed to cure. 


Roman Roads passing through Dum- 
FRIES-SHIRE. 


(From the Same.) 


WO lines of road appear to have 
opened North Britain to the Ro- 
mans from South Britain. The wes- 
tern road passed through Carlisle, and 
intersected the county of Dumifries. 
At Longtown, in Cumberland, it sent 
off a branch by Netherby to Liddel 
Moat ; and this branch, after crossing 
the Liddel, proceeded along the river 
Esk, on the eastern side, to Castle 
O’er and Raeburn-foot, in Eskdale- 
Muir. The principal road crossed 
the river Esk at Longiown church, 
and the Sark at Borrowslacks, ad- 
vancing by the west of Burranswork- 
hill, and passing the river Milk at 
the drove ford, between Scroggs and 
the bridge, and proceeded by Lock- 
erbie and Torwood-Muir, across the 
Dryfe,a little way above its confluence 
with the Annan: here this road ap- 
pears to have divided, sending up one 
arm through Annandale northward, 
and another westward into Nithsdale. 
Advancing upward along the east side 
of the river Annan, the main line 
passed by Dinwoodie Green and Girth 
Head ; crossed Wamphray water, and 
proceeded northwards to Burnfoot, 
across the Annan to the Roman en- 
trenchments at Tassiesholm, and 
thence across Evan, above its conflu- 


ence with the Annan. From thence 
it gradually advanced by the farm of 
Dyke, and ascended thesidge of Loch- 
house, and thence to the pass at the 
top of Arickstanebrae, advancing to 
Newton in Lanarkshire. The other 
line of road passed westward, after 
crossing the Annan above the con- 
fluence of the Dryfe, and proceeded 
by <Annisfield house, Duncow, and 
Dalswinton, advanced up the river 
Nith, on the east side by Thornhill, 
crossed the water of Carron, and then 
turned away to the north, entering 
the narrow passor defile in the moun- 
tains above Durresdeer, called the - 
Wellpath, and going down Powtrail 
water on the leit side, to its confluence 
with the Daer. On the west of the 
Daer-water it then proceeded on to 
Elvanfoot, ‘where -ihe Daer falls into 
the Clyde; and thence by Crawford - 
village, across the Clyde to Castle of 
Crawford, where it met the branch 
that had proceeded up Annandale. 
Severdl remarkable stations occur 
in these lines of the great western 
road, and some inferior side branches 
are connected with them. One of 
these diverges from tlie. road leading 
to the Nith, and passes ‘to the right 
from it through Kirkmichael, where 
the minister’s garden seems to have 
been a small station: another turns 
off to the west from the Nithsdale 
road, crossing the Nith, and passing 
through Tynron by Scar-water. The 
most remarkable stations are those of 
Burranswork, of Castle O’er and 
Raeburnfoot, together with Agrieola’s 
camp on the Torwood Muir, by Lock- 
erbie. The late Sir John Clerk was 
at great pains in tracing these lines, 
and to him the public are indebted 
for the discovery and description of 
some Roman stations and antiquities 
found by them. For the descriptions 
of them, one may consult his papers, 
the Statistical volumes, and the Mili- 
tary Antiquities of the Romans in this 
Country, by the late Major-General 
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The construction of the Roman 
roads in Scotland (according to this 
last quoted and celebrated work) was 
nearly as follows: In general, they 
were from 18 to 24 feet wide, and, 
where durable stones could be obtain- 
ed in plenty, the roads were formed 
into a rough causeway or pavement, 
mot much elevated in the middle— 
When the materials consisted of coarse 
gravel or fragments of softer stone, 
such as free-stone, they were laid on 
thicker, and in different strata. When 
the materials were soft, and the stone 
or gravel remote, they seem to have 
made the roads wider, and to have 
raised them higher in the middle, put- 
ting on a thin coat of the best mate- 
rials they could obtain on the top. 


Particulars of the Case of Ann Moore, 
called the Fasting-Woman of Tut- 
bury. By A. Henderson, M. D. 
Physitian to the Westminster Gen- 
eral Dispensary. 


H AVING read the account of Ann 

Moore, known by the appellation 
of the Fasting- Woman of ‘Tutbury, I 
am induced to transmit to you the 
particulars of a visit, which I had the 
curiosity to pay her, with my friend 
Mr Lawrence, and another gentleman, 
when passing through Staffordshire, 
last summer; and to adda few re- 
marks on her proceedings, with a view 
to undeceive the Public in regard to 
her, and to expose the true character 
of her pretensions. 

Previously to our visit, we had en- 
deavoured to collect the opinions ef 
the neighbourhaod, concerning this 
case of alledged extraordinary absti- 
mence. Of the medical gentlemen to 
whom we addressed ourselves, the 
majority seemed sceptical on the sub- 
Ject ; though it did not appear that 
anv very decisive means had been 
used by them to prove the fact of im- 
posture: but, among the eommon 
People, there was the most implicit 


belict in the truth of the story ; and, 


whenever we ventured to express any 
doubts, we were invariably referred 
to the watching, to which Ann 
Moore had been subjected, as a full 
and satisfactory refutation of our in- 
credulity, 

On our arrival at Tutbury, we lost 
no time in proceeding to the dwelling 
of Ann Moore, whom we found sit- 
ting up ina bed so constructed as 
scarcely to admit of her using the re- 
cumbent posture. She did not seem 
in the least discomposed by our ab- 
rupt entrance; though, on reaching 
the house, some bustle was heard in 
the upper story, as if preparations 
had been making for our reception. 
From the appearance of her counte- | 
nance, which was natural, and even 
healthy, and from that of her upper 
jimbs, abdomen, and back, which we 
examined very carefully, she might 
be called rather thin; but many per- 
sons of her age, in perfect health, are 
much thinner. The abdomen was not 
contracted, nor did it present any 
peculiar appearance ; nor was the pul- 
sation of the aorta more distinct] 
perceptible than it is in the generali- 
ty of persons, The lower extremities, 
however, seemed, to a certain extent, 
wasted and paralytic; the puise was 
94, firm and regular : both the hands 
and feet were moist; her mouth, as far 
as we were permitted to examine it, 
shewed no deficiency of saliva ; and, 
on holding a mirror before her face, 
it wes immediately covered with co- 
Pious moisture. She spoke to us in a 
distinct and tolerably strong voice, 
and moved her arms and fingers with 
considerable force. There was an 
offensive urinous smell about the bed. 

In answer to the questions we put 
to her, she told us, that, on the 31st 
of October, she would be just 51 
years old; that she had tasted no 
solid food for upwards of five years, 
and no drink for nearly four years, 
and had no desire for either ; that she 
never even wetted her lips, except 
when she washed her face, whieh 
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happened about once a-week : that she 
had veided no urine since the week 
before Easier three years, and no 
feces since that day ( August 3.) five 
years: that she had not slept or lain 
down in bed for more than three 
years : that she sometimes dozed, with 
her head reclining on the pillow, but 
never so as to forget herself: that she 
had frequently blisters applied to the 


back of her neck, on account of a 


eiddiness in her head, and that they 
rose and discharged plentifully 5 but 
that,in general, she did nolexperience 
much uneasiness, nor feel pain, except 
on pressure of the left hypochon- 
drium: that when she took snufi, 
Which she did habitually, it produced 
a flow of mucus from the nostrils: 
that her hands were generally moist ; 
and that she perspired freely over 
the whole surface of the body, when 
she had fits. ‘The nature of these fits 
she did not explain. Her mouth, 
according to her own declaration, she 
was unable to open, because it occa- 
Sioned severe pain behind the jaws; 
but the lower jaw acted freely enough 
within the sphere in which she chose 
to move it in our presence, to shew 
that there was nothing defective in 
the articulations : the masseter and 
temporal muscles were soft, and could 
not, therefore, resist its descent : be- 
sides, it was evident, when she spoke, 
that she could separate her teeth to 
some exient, and that without giving 
any indications of uneasiness. Of 
al the fingers of the left Land, except 
ihe index, she said that she had lost 
the use ; the middle finger, indeed, 
she admitted, could be moved by ex- 
ternal force, not by volition. But 


while Mr Lawrence was examining ° 


the spot where she complained of 
pain on opening her mouth, she 
was observed to use the finger in 
question without any difficulty. On 
attempting to raise the two remaining 
fingers, which were in a bent posture, 
she made some resistance, aud com- 
plained of my hurting her. The left 
Jan. 1818, 


hand, she affirmed, was hotter than 
the other. | 

Amoug the circumstances that tend 
io invalidate many of the above asser- 
tions, and, in particular, the statement 
respecting her prolonged abstinence, 
the following may be mentioned : 

1. The natural and healthy appear- 
ance of her face. 

2. The strength of her pulse, muscles, 
and voice. 

3. The moisture of her mouth, nosivils, 
eyes, and whole surface of the skit. 
lf the functions of the stomach were 
entirely suspended, or even materially 
deranged, it is not likely that the 
saliva would continue to be regularly 
supplied, since the flow of it depends 
so much on the healthy state of that 
organ; and, without taking into ac- 
count the occasional discharges from 
blisters and other causes, it is obvious, 
that the exhalation from the lungs 
and surface of the body, which we 
ascertained beyond the possiblity of 
doubt, must occasion a correspondent 
drain from the internal parts. But 
these excretions have been fouud to 
amount, in a healthy person, to more 
than 65 ounces im the day. Allow- 
ing them to be reduced, by disease, to 
one half that quantity, it is evident 
that they would still be sufficient to 


consume the whole substance of Ann 


Moore in a very few weeks. 

4. The entireness of her intellectual 
Faculties. — Long continued tasting 
has always been reckoned ameng 
the pre-disposing causes of insanity. 
In acase recorded by Tulpius, de- 
lirium supervened on the 12th day. 
The same occurrence took place in 
that related by Dr Currie, though a 
considerable portion ef nourishment 
had been conveyed into the system 
by means of injections, And, in the 
“ Remarkable Case” described by 
Dr Willan, in the second valume of 
the Medical Communications, much 
confusien of mind was observable in 
the latter periods of the disorder. 

5. Her notorious immoral charac- 

ter,” 
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ter,” in the former part of her life, and 
her own confession, ** that she once, 
THROUGH IMPOSITION, fiassed for a 
religious person, merely for the sake of 
worldly gain.” —These are strong ob- 
jections to the reception of her testi- 
mony, whatever degree of “ calmness 
and serenity” may mark “her pre- 
sent state of mind,’ however clear 
and unimpeachable her doctrinal 
knowledge” may now prove, and 
however “ pleasing it must be to eve- 
ry lover of religion to converse with 
her.”” Ifshe once played the hypo- 
crite “ for the sake of worldly inter- 
est,” the presumption is, that she 
would not scruple to act that, or any"v- 
ther part again, from the same motive. 
6. The obvious interest which she 
and her attendants have in supporting 
the deception—From the published 
accounts of her case, it appears, that 
before she began to attract the atten- 
tion of the public, she had been * Ja- 
bouring under the greatest distresses,” 
and had not even sufficient clothes to 
cover her bed: but, when we saw 
her, she seemed to be in very com. 
fortable circumstances ; and we were 
informed by a gentleman of the place, 
that she has turned the exhibition of 
her person to such account, as to be 
able, in the course of the present year, 
to place the sum of £.400 in the 
stocks. 
The imperfect manner in which 
she has been watched.—As much 
stress has been laid on the proof af- 
forded by the watching of her person 
during sixteen days, it may be worth 
while to inquire in what manner it was 
performed, ‘The author of the “ Ac- 
count” tells us, that Ann Moore, 
“having consented to be removed, 
Mr Taylor (a surgeon of the neivh- 
bourhood) went round the town to 
procure a number of the mesi respec- 
table inhabitants for the watch; and 
he made it his first principle, to ex- 
punge those who, in his opinion, were 
in the least degree liable to be impo- 
‘sed on, or of a disposition that wight 


be suspected would connive at im- 
posture. He admitted no persons 
but such as most vehemently objected 
to the verity of the fact.” “ Mr H. 
Jackson,” we are further assured, 
“ having a thorough knowledge of the 
inhabitants, took upon himself the 
trouble of setting the watch ; and he 
being of the most invincible increduli- 
ty, was well qualified for the purpose. 
When it was known that Nanny had 
been under watch for forty hours, and 
was challenging the investigation, 
great numbers of people, merely from 
curiosity, came to offer their service, so 
that there was not the least difficulty 
in procuring a sufficient number for 
the purpose. The principal care that 
remained to Mr Jackson, was the 
matching of people of different qualt- 
fications together, in such a manner 
as to afford a greater security, and 
that the watch should be constantly 
and faithfully kept. In order to 
which, such as man and wife, brother 
and sister, &e. were never suffered 
to attend at the same tume, nor any 
persons that were likely to be influ- 
enced in her favour. The watch was 
generally changed every four hours, 
and, for farther satisfaction, placards 
were stuck up in different parts of 
the town, announcing, ‘This is ta 
maintain, that Ann Moore has taken 
no nourishment since Tuesday after- 
neon, at three o’clock, and is truly 
and constantly watched. All persons 
ere hereby challenged to disprove the 
fact, and may watch for themselves, 
during the further period of time that 
shall, by medical consultation, be de- 
termined to establish the same.’ ”? 
The trpth is, that almost every one, 
who ‘came to offer’ his service, was 
permitted to undertake the task ; and 
during the sixteen days that the watch 
continued, not fewer, as we were cre- 
dibly informed, than from 80 to 90 
different persons officiated. Amon 

this number, is it not highly proba- 
ble, that there may have been some 


of Ann Moore’s private friends, who 
supplied 
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supplied her with food, and connived 
at her eating and drinking ? We are 
not told what were the respective 
characters of the individuals employ- 
ed; whether they were persons of 
known probity and veracity ; no se- 
curity is given for their vigilance ; no 
information is afforded as to the mode 
in which they were superintended ; 
but we are called upor to place unli- 
mited confidence in Mr ‘Taylor’s 
“ opinion” of their liability to be im- 
posed upon, in Mr Jackson’s ** know- 
ledge” of their characters, and his 
skill in “ matching them together :” 
in other words, we are called upon to 
believe an improbable fact upon the 
most suspicious of all testimony, upon 
the ofi:nton which A has of the dispo- 
sitions of B, C, D, E, &c. and of the 
knowledge and care which X has dis- 
played in matching B with D, C with 
E, and so on. Can any thing be 
more unsatisfactory ? But granting, 
for a moment, that the proof was as 
perfect as it was possible for it to be, 
and that this trial of Ann Moore was 
conducted with the utmost strictness 
and regularity,—what would the in- 
ference amount to? Why, that she 
had fasted sixteen days and nights, a 
period of time during which it is cer- 
tainly not impossible that she may have 
endured the privation ; not that she has 
lived five whole years and odd months 
without any nutriment whatever. 
That the human body can be 
brought to subsist, for a considerable 
time, on very small quantities of food, 
has been long known; and, if we 
consult the records of medicine, we 
shall find, that there are not wanting 
well-authenticated instances of even 
more protracted abstinence than was 
exhibited on the occasion in question. 
Thus Doebel gives the history of a 
hypochondriac, who fasted during a 
period of 40 days, but died soon after 
his return to food. And Morgagni, 
pn the authority of Fantonus, men- 
tions the instance of a woman, who 
#>stinately refused to take any susten- 
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ance, except twice, during 50 days, 
at the end of which period she died. 
In the case which is detailed by Dr 
Eccles, in the 5th volume of the 
Edinburgh Medical Essays, the pa- 
tient continued first 34 days, and af- 
terwards 54 days, without exber eat- 
ing or drinking. It is true, that, du- 
ring part of this time, nourishing in- 
jections were used ; but, for the last 
20 days of the second fast, even that 
mode of supply was cut off, and the 
abstinence was complete in every 
sense of the word. In Dr Willan’s 
case, the patient persevered in the dis- 
use of solid food till the Gist day, ta- 
king only small quantities of water 
slightly flavoured with juice of oran- 
ges, to moisten his mouth. These 


two last cases also terminated fatally. 


The madman, mentioned by Pou- 
teau, lived 47 days, without taking 


any thing but a pint and a half of. 


water in the day, and stood constant- 
ly in the same position during 38 
days of that time : the return to food 
was followed by a temporary cure of 
his insanity. ‘That Ann Moore did 
not altogether refrain from drinking 
during the watch of 16 days, is ad- 
mitted even by Mr Taylor. “ In 
the course of the first three days of 
the investigation,” says that gentle- 
men, “she swallowed a very small 
quantity of water; but happening 


to step into the room while she was. 


swallowing it, the extreme misery of 
deglutition, and the violent rising of 
wind resisting its passage to a degree 
that almost seemed to threaten suffo- 
cation, induced me to dissuade her 
from taking any more, while the ex- 
periment that was to vindicate her 
veracity continued.’ The only fact, 
therefore, that can be learned from 
this imperfect trial, is, that Ana 
Moore was not seen taking any solid 
food during the space of 16 days and 
nights. Before that time, it is ac- 
knowledged, that “* she had abundant 
opportunities” of eating ; and since 
the watching, which has since so un- 

accountably 
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accountably allayed ali suspicions with 
regard to her proceedings, she can be 
at no loss to procure sufficient aliment, 
from the quantity that is introduced 
into the house for her daughter, and 
the other female who lives with her. 

8. Her dread of a repetition of the 
waiching. On Mr 'Thompson’s pro- 
posing a second watching, she said, 
tnat she had been upon her ¢ria/ 
once, which she would not then have 
submitted to, but to oblige the munis- 
ter, and for nobody in the world would 
she underge a repetition of it. Her 
attendant,” Mr r adds, “ who is as 
well-educated a hypocrite as her mis- 

tress, was pleased to style it, a trial 
for her life” 

Q. Her dread of all experiments 
whatever. ‘Thus, on one occasion, she 
refused to allow Dr D. to hold a mir- 
ror before her face, in order te examine 
her respiration; exclaiming, “ No 
more experiments for me! I have suf- 
fered enough already from experi- 
ments.” At another time, she con- 
trived to break a thermometer, which 
a gentlemen had put into her hand, 
in order to ascertain the heat of her 
body. Itis probably from a similar 
motive, that she now keeps her mouth 
shut; apprehending, either that her 
Visitors might put her powers of de- 
glutition to the test, or that the mere 
inspection of her tongue might prove 
the recent introduction of food. 

10. Her concealment of the -evacua- 
tien of urine. At the time of the 

watching, it is admitted, that she pas- 
eed urine to the amount of a pint in 
every two days; she has since found it 
convenient gradually to diminish the 
quantity, till at last she voids none at 


all. But there were several pretty 


strong presumptive proofs of the fal- 
sity of this assertion. One of us, in 
approaching her bed, happened to 
overturn a utensil, which was placed 
under it, obviously for her use, and 
which was partly filled with urine.— 
There was also, as I have before re- 
.marked, an offensive smell about the 
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bed, to lessen the perceptibility of 
which, is probably the reason of her 
insisting upon the window being kept 
always open. 
These circumstances I mention the 
more particularly, as they led to the 
detection of a similar imposture, 
which was practised by a girl in Ger- 
many, about twelve years ago, and of 
which a niinute relation has been fur- 
nished by Gruner. Like Ann Moore, 
this girl submitted to a watching of 
two or three weeks; and, like her, 
too, she passed the ordeal with her 
integrity unimpeached. If 1 remem- 
ber right, she was even subjected to 
it a second time, without any disco- 
very taking place. But, some time 
afterwards, a bystander observing that 
her linen was generally in a damp 
state, and had an urinous smell, (to 
conceal which, she used to have heat- 
ed stones introduced into her bed, 
under pretence of cold at the pit of 
her stomach, and would never allow 
the window to be shut, affecting to 
faint the moment it was closed,) was 
led to a train of investigation, which 
ended in the complete exposure of the 
various artifices to which she had re- 


sorted for the concealment of her 


evacuations, 


11. Her saying, “ that she believes 
a time may come, when God will per- 
mit her to eat.” She is thus prepared 
for any discovery that may take place, 
and can never be surprised at her 
meals or potations, without a ready 
excuse, 

12. The acknowleged fact, that she 
ts now inthe samey or nearly the same 
condition of body as when she commen- 
ced her alleged fast. “ \t is apparent, 
Says your correspondent Mr Granger, 
that abstinence gua abstinence has no 
effect upon her system. The exist- 
ence of the patient, after having fast- 
ed two years with a eountenance not 
far removed from the appearance of 
health, will not be looked upon as an 
effect of abstinence. For many month: 
together, no wasting is observed.”’— 

Nay, 
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Nay, what is more extraordinary, if 
the descriptions which have been gi- 
ven of her person, by Mr Granger 
and others, be correct, it will follow 
that latterly she must have increased 
considerably in bulk ; for we did not 
find the abdomen “ so remarkably 
sunk in,” as Mr G. saw its we did 
not succeed, like Mr ‘Taylor, in tra- 
cing, with the finger, the grand trunk 
of the aorta, “ irom the place most 
immediately under the ensiform pro- 
cess of the sternum, where the loose 
integument is drawn upon it, nearly 
to its bifurcation,” in drawing it 
** from its situation over the spine,” 
and “ holding the skin across it,” so 
as to shew ‘* both its shape and pul- 
sation 5”? nor did Ann Moore appear 
to us, as she did to J. L., * the most 
emaciated creature that ever existed.” 
Now, it has been shewn, that a consi- 
derable evaporation is constantly ta- 
king place trom her lungs and skin ; 
nothing, therefore, short of an actual 
miracle, can solve the problem of the 
increased size of her body, under such 
circumstances. 

13. The variations and contradictions 
in her statements. It would appear, 
fron: Mr Taylor’s narrative, that she 
continued the use of solid food in 
smaii quantities till the end of June 
1807 ; but to us she positively aver- 
ted, that she had taken nothing since 
the week before Easter of that year. 
When Mr Thompson saw her, she 
acknowledged, that she passed a small 
quantity of urine once a-week, and 
he understood this to be the case at 
the time when he wrote, (August 
18093) but to us she declared, that 
she had voided none since the end of 
August 1808, In reply to a question 
by Mr Corn, she asserted, that she ne- 
ver hershired ; but to us she admitted, 
that she perspired freely, when she 
had fits. ‘To the gentleman whose 
thermometer she demolished, she com- 
plained of pain, and cried out upon 
the slightest touch of the abdomen ; 
whilst she allowed us to use consider- 


S7 


able pressure, without expressing the 
least uneasiness, On the contrary, 
she repeatedly assured us, that we 
gave lier no pain by the force which 
we employed. 

14. The snconsistency of her actions 
with her statements. If the attempt 
to eat and drink really caused her 
“ such roisery of deglutition,” as Mr 
Taylor expresses it, why did she do 
either; especially as she had lost all 
desire of food so early as November 
1806? Her deceit respecting the 
contraction of the middle finger of 
her left hand, and inability to use it, 
has been already noticed. To Mr 
Thompson she pretended to be in a 
state of such weakness, as made it 
great labour, and even pain for her to 
attempt to move ; but upon his threa- 
tening her with a repetition of the 
watching, “ she so completely forgot 
her situation,” says Mr ‘I. * that she 
raised herself upright in bed, a posi- 
tion in which, we had, previously 
learned, she had not been for more 
than a year, griped her fists, threw 
her arms and head about with as much 
strength and ease as the most healthy 
woman of an equal age could possibly 
do, and talked at the same time most 
loudly and incessantly, from the effect 
of violent passion.” ‘These inconsist- 
encies are alone sufficient to throw 
discredit on every thing she says. 

Other facts and arguments might 
be adduced ; but I trust, that I have 
collected a sufficient body of evidence 
to prove, that there are no solid 
grounds for supposing, that the order 
of nature is subverted in the perscn 
of Ann Moore ; but, on the contrary, 
that there is every reason to believe, 
that her abstinence is feigned, and 
her sufferings, in a great’ measure si- 
mulated. Such an inference Mr Gran- 
ger is pleased to denominate an hyfo- 
thesis ; but the hypothesis appears to 
me to be on the part of those who 
imagine that a human being can exist, 
in a state of comparative health and 


strength, during a tesm of months 
and 
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and years, without any of the ordi- 
nary means of nutrition ; and the only 
wonder remaining in my mind, Is, 
that medical men should be found to 
| lend their sanction to such extraordi- 
i nary attestations as we have seen 
concerning the case in question. 


Golden Square, 
November 25th, 1812. 


sccount of the Inhabitants and State 
of Society in BoMBAY. 


From Journal of a Residence in India. By 
Maria Graham, 4to. Constable & Co. 
Edinburgh. 


ITH regard to the Europeans 
in Bombay, the manners of the 
inhabitants of a foreign colony are in 


tS general so well represented by those 
i of a country town at home, that it is 
A hopeless to attempt making a descrip- 
| tion of them very interesting. How- 
‘4 ever, as it may be gratifying to know 


how little there is to satisfy curiesity, 
I shall endeavour to describe our co- 
lonists. On our arrival we dined 
with the governor, and found almost 
all the English of the settlement in- 
vited to meet us. There were a good 
many very prejty and very well dres- 
sed women, a few ancient belles, and 
at least three men for every woman. 
When dinner was announced, I, as 
the stranger, though an unmarried 
woman, was handed by the governor 
into a magnificent dining-room, for- 
merly the chapel of the Jesuits col- 
lege, at one end of which a tolerable 
band was stationed to'play during din- 
ner. We sat down to table about 
eight o’clock, in number about fifty, 
so that conversation, unless with one’s 
next neighbour, was out of the ques- 
tion. After dinner, I was surprised 
that the ladies sat so long at the table ; 
at length, after everybody had exhi- 
bited repeated symptoms of weariness, 
one of the ladies led the way into the 
saloon, and then I discovered that, as 
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the stranger, I was expected to move 
first. Does not this seem e little bar- 
barous? I found our fair companions, 
like the ladies of all the country 
towns I know, under-bred and over- 
dressed, and, with the exception of 
one or two, very ignorant and very 
grossiére. The men: are, in general, 
what a Hindoo would call of a higher 
caste than the women ; and I general- 
ly find the merchants the most ration- 
al companions. Having, at a very ear- 
ly age, to depend on their own mental 
exertions, they acquire a steadiness 
and sagacity which prepare their 
minds for the acquisition of a variety 
of information, to whieh their com- 
mercial intercourse leads. 

The civil servants to government 
being, in Bombay, for the most part 
young men, are so taken up with their 
own imaginary importance, that they 
disdain to learn, and have nething to 
teach. Among the military I have 
met with many well-informed and 
gentleman-like persons, but still, the 
great number of men, and the small 
number of rational companions, make 
a deplorable prospect to one who an- 
ticipates a long residence here. 

The parties in Bombay are the 
most dull and uncomfortable meetings 
one can imagine. Forty or fifty per- 
sons assemble at seven o’clock, and 
stare at one another till dinner is an- 
nounced, when the ladies are handed 
to table, according to the strictest 
rules of precedency, by a gentleman 
of a rank corresponding to their own. 
At table there can be no general con- 
versation, but the different couples 
who have been paired off, and who, 
on account of their rank, invariably 
sit together at every great dinner, 
amuse themselves with remarks on the 
company, as satirical as their wit will 
allow; and woe be to the stranger 


. whose ears are certain of being rega- 


led with the catalogue of his supposed 
imperfections and misfortunes, and 
who has the chance of learning more 
of his own history than in all proba- 

bility 
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bility he ever knew before. After 
dinner, the same topics continue to 
occupy the ladies, with the addition 
of lace, jewels, intrigues, and the 
latest fashions; or if there be any 


‘newly-arrived young women, the 


making and breaking matches for 
them furnish employment for the 
ladies of the colony till the arrival 
of the next cargo. Such is the com- 
pany at an English Bombay feast.— 
‘The repast itself is as costly as possi- 
ble, and in such profusion, that no 
part of the table-cloth remains unco- 
vered. But the dinner is scarcely 
touched, as every person eats a hearty 
meal called tiffin, at two o’clock, at 
home. Each guest brings his own 
servant, sometimes two or three ; these 
are either Parsees or Mussulmans,— 
It appears singular to a stranger to see 
behind every white man’s chair a 
dark, long-bearded, turbaned gentle- 
man, who usually stands so close to 
his master, as to make no trifling ad- 
dition to the heat of the apartment ; 
indeed, were it not for the Aunka (a 
large frame of wood covered with 
cloth), which is suspended over every 
table, and kept constantly swinging, 
in order to freshen the air, it would 
scarcely be possible to sit out the 
melancholy ceremony of an Indian 
dinner, 

On leaving the eating-room, one 
generally sees, or hears, in some place 
near the door, the cleaning of dishes, 
and the squabbling of cooks for their 
perquisites. Ifthey are within sight, 
one perceives a couple of dirty Por- 
tugueze (black men who eat pork 
and wear breeches) “directing the 
operations of half a dozen still dirtier 
Pariahs, who are scraping dishes and 
plates with their hands, and then, 
with the same unwashen paws, put- 
ting aside the next day’s tiffin for 
their master’s table. 

The equipage that conveys one 
from a party, if one does not use a 
palankeen, is curious, The light and 
elegant figure of the Arab horses is a 


strong contrast with the heavy car-. 


riages and clumsy harness generally 
seen here; the coachman is always a 
whiskered Parsee, with a gay-coloured 
turban, and a muslin or chiniz gown, 
and there are generally two massa/gees, 
or torch-bearers, and sometimes two 
horse-keepers, torun beforeone. On 
getting home, one finds a sefoy or 

eon Walking round the open virandas 
of the house, as a guard. We have 
four of these servants, two of whom 
remain in the house for twenty-four 
hours, when they are relieved by the 
two others. These men carry mes- 
sages, go to market, and attend to 
the removal of goods or furniture, but 
will carry nothing themselves heavier 
than a small book. ‘The female ser- 
vants are Portuguese, and they only 
act as ladies-maids, all houschold 
work being done by men, as well as 
the needle-work of the family. 

The derdjees, or tailors, in Bom- 
bay, are Hindoos of a respectable 
caste, who wear the zenaar. My 
derdjee, a tall good-looking young 
man, wears a fine worked muslin 
gown, and a red or purple turban bor- 
dered with gold. He worksand cuts 
out beautifully, making as much use 
of his toes as of his fingers in the last 
operation ; his wages are fourteen ru- 
pees a-month, tor which he works 


eight hours a-day ; inferior workmen 


receive from eight to twelve rupees. 
Besides the hamauls for the palan- 
keens, we have some fer household- 


work; they make the beds, sweep . 


and clean the rooms and furniture, 
and fetch water; on any emergency 
they help the palankeen-bearers, and 
receive assistance from them in return, 
For the meaner offices we havea Hal- 
lalcor or Chandela, (one of the most 
wretched Pariahs,) who attends twice 
a-day. Maessalgees clean and 
light the lamps and candles, and carry 
torches before us at night. Qne of 
these is a Pariah, so that he can clean 
knives, remove bones and rubbish, 
which his fellow-servant Nersu, whe 
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is of a good caste, will not do. Ner- 
su fetches bread and fiour, carries 
messages, and even parcels, provided 
they be not large enough to make 
him appear like a kooli, or —— and 
takes the greatest share of preparing 
the lamps, which are finger-glasses, or 
tumblers, half filled with water, on 
which they pour the coco-nut oil, al- 
ways calculating it exactly to the 
number ot hours the lamp has to burn; 
the wick is made of cotton twisted 
round a splinter of bamboo. The 
native masons, carpenters, and black- 
smiths, are remarkably neat and dex- 
terous in their severaltrades. ‘There 
is plenty of stone on the island for 
building, but a good deal of brick is 
used, All the lime here is made from 
shells; it is called chunam, of which 
there are many kinds, one of which 
the natives eat with the betel-nut.— 
‘They are very particular in gathering 
the shells, no person taking two dif- 
ferent sorts ; they are burnt separate- 
ly, and it is said that the chunam 
varies according to the shell it is made 
from. 

The Indian carpenter’s tools are so 
coarse, and the native wond js so hard, 
that one would wonder that the work 
was ever periormed. Almost every 
thing is done with a chissel and an 
axe. The gimlet is a long piece of 
iron wire with a flat point, fixed into 
a wooden handle consisting of two 
parts, the upper one of which is held 
in one hand, while the other is turned 
by a bow, whose string is twisted 
twice round it. The plane is small, 
but similar to that of Europe, except- 
mng that it has a cross stick in the 
front, which serves as a handle for 
another workman, two being general. 
ly employed at one plane. As the 
comiorts of a carpenter’s bench are 
unknown, when a Hindoo wants to 
plane his work, he sits on the ground, 
with his partner opposite to him, 
lumber with their toes, 

plane together. T have seen 
two of them werking ia this manner 
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on a bit of wood a foot, square, with 
a plane three inches long. Even 
the blacksmiths sit down tv do their 
work ; they dig a hole eighteen inches 
or two feet deep, in the cenire of 


which they place the anvil, so that 


‘they can sit by it with their lc) in 


the hole. A native of India docs not 
get through so much work as an Eu. 
ropean ; but the multitude of hands, 
and the consequent cheapness of la- 
bour, supply the place of the industry 
of Europe, and in most cases that of 
its machinery also. I saw the teak 
main-mast of the Minden, a weight 
of not less than twenty tons, liited 
and moved a considerable distance by 
the koolis or porters. They carried 
it in slings fixed to bamboos, which 
they placed on their heads crosswise, 
with one arm over the bamboo, and 
the other on the shoulder of the man 
immediately before ; in front of the 
whole marched one to guide and to 
clear the way, for, when they have 
once begun to move, the weight on 
the head prevents them from seeing 
what is before them. 

In Bombay there are a good many 
Banyans, or travelling merchants, 
who come mostly from Guzerat, and 
roam about the country with musiins, 
cotton-cloth, and shawls, to sell. On 
opening one of their bales, I was sur- 
prised to find at least half of its con- 
tents of British manufacture, and 
such articles were much cheaper than 
those of equal fineness from Bengal 
and Madrass. Excepting a particu- 
lar kind of chintz made at Poonah, 
and painted with gold and silver, 
there are ne fine cotton-cloths made 
on this side of the peninsula ; yet still 
it seems strange, that cotton carried 
to England, manufactured, and re- 
tnrned to this conntry, should under- 
sell the fabrics af India, where labour 
is so. cheap. But | believe this is 
owing partly to the uncertainty and 
dithculty of carriage here, although 
the use of machinery at home must 
be the main cause. The shawls are 

brought 
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brought here direct from Cashmeer, 
by the native merchants of that coun- 
try, so that we sometimes get them 
cheap and beautiful. The Banyans 
ought to be Hindoos, though I have 
known Mussulmans adopt the name, 
with the profession ; their distinguish- 
ing turban is so formedsas- to present 
the shape of a rhinoceros’? horn in 
front, and it is generally red. 

The Boraks are an inferior set of 
travelling-merchants. ‘Vhe inside of 
a Borah’s box is like that of an Eng- 
lish country shop, spelling-books, 
prayer-books, lavender-water, eau de 
luce, soap, tapes, scissars, Knives, 
needles, and thread, make but a small 
part of the varicty it contains. ‘These 
people are Mussulmans, very poor, 
and reputed thieves. ‘The profits on 
their trade must be very small; but 
the Banyans are often rich, and most 
of them keep a shop in the bazar, 
leaving one partner to attend it, while 
the other goes his rounds, attended 
by two or three koolis, with their 
loads om their heads, i 

_it reminds one of the Arabian 
nights entertainments, to go through 
the bazar of anevening. ‘Ihe whole 
fronts of the shops are taken down 
ad converted intobenches, on which 
the goods are disposed, and each shop 
is lighted with at least two lamps. 
Here you see grain of every descrip- 
tion heapéd up in earthen jars; there, 
sweetmeats of all sorts and shapes, 
disposed in piles on benches, or hung 
in festoons about.the top and sides of 
the shop, which is commonly lined 
with chintz or dyed cotton. Farther 
on, fruits and vegetables are laid out 
to the best advantage ; then you come 
to the fawng, or betel leaf, nut, and 
chunam, ready for chewing, or the 
Separate materials : beyond are shops 
for perfumes, linens, oils, toys, brass, 
and earthen ware, all set out in order, 
and the owner sitting belt upright 
in the middle of his sweetmests or 
grain, waiting for custom. The 
shops of the schrof, or bankers, are 

Jan. 1813. 
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numerous in the bazar: you see the 
master sitting in the middle of his mo- 
ney table, surrounded by piles of cop- 
per and silver money, with scales for 
weighing the rupees and other coins 
presented for change, But it is the 
barber’s shop that is always most 
crowded, being, particularly at night, 
the vreat resort for gossip and news 5 
the barbers themselves seem to enjoy 
a prescriptive right to be lively, wit- 
ty, and good ‘story-tellers. I have 
seen some excellent buffoons among 
them, and a slap given toa bald new- 
shaven pate, in the proper part of a 
story, has set half a bazar in a roar. 
The barbers keep every body’s holi- 
days,—Hindoos, Jews, Mussulmans, 
Armenians, Portuguese, and English, 
—and reap a good harvest at each by 
their comic way of begging. 

On first coming here, one would. 
imagine that none of the peopie ever 
slept at night; for, besides that the 
coppersmiths and blacksmiths gene- 
rally work all night, and’ sleep all 
day, on account of the heat, there are 
processions going about from sunset 
till sunrise, with tom-toms, (small 
drums,) kettle-drums, citarrs, vins, 
pipes, and a kind of large brazen 
trumpet, which requires two people 
to carry it, making altogether the 
most horrible din I ever heard. 
These processions, with the pictu- 
resque dresses of the natives, and their 
graceful attitudes, the torches carried 
by children, and the little double pipe 
blown by boys, whose wildness might 
make them pass for satyrs, put one — 
strongly in mind of the ancient Bac- 
chanals. It is usually.on account of 
marriages that these nocturnal feasts 
are held ; when they are in honour of 
‘a god they take place in the day, 
when the deity is carried on a litter 
in triumph, with banners before and 
behind, and priests carrying flowers, 
and milk, and rice, while hardly any 
one joins the procession without an 
offering. All this looks very well at 


a distance, but when one comes near, 
one 
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one is shocked at the meanness and 
inelegance of the god, and at the filth 
and wretchedness of his votaries. 
With one procession, however, I 
was much pleased ; it took place a 
month ago on the breaking up of the 
monsoon, when’ the sea became open 
for navigation, It is called the coco- 
nut feast, and is, I believe, peculiar 
to this coast, About an hour before 
sunset, an immense concourse of peo- 
ple assembled on the esplanade, where 
booths were erected, with all kinds of 
commodities for sale, All the rich 
natives appeared in their carriages, 
and the display of pearls and jewels 
was astonishing. At sunset, one of 
the chief Bramins advanced towards 
the sea, and going out a little way 
upon a ledge of rock, he launched a 
gilt coco-nut, in token that the sea 
was now become navigable ; immedi- 
ately thousands of coco-nuts were 
‘seen swimming in the bay ; for every 
priest and every master of a family 
was eager to make his offering. ‘The 
evening closed as usual with music, 
dancing, and exhibitions of tumblers, 
jugglers, and tame snakes, The 
tumblers are usually from Hydrabad, 
the jugglers from Madras, and the ex- 
hibitions of snakes are common in 
every part of India. The agility 
and strength of the tumblers, parti- 
cularly the women, surpassed every 
thing I ever saw, but the sight is ra- 
ther curious than pleasant. The tame 
snakes are mostly cobra-capellas ; -at 
the sound of a small pipe, they rise 
on their tails, and spread their hoods, 
advance, retreat, hiss, and pretend to 
bite, at the word ofcommand. The 
keepers wish it to be believed that 
they have the power of charming this 
animal, and preventing the bad ef- 
fects of its bite ; but I looked into the 
mouths of several, and found the 
teeth all gone, and the gums much 
lacerated. The method sometimes 
used to extract the teeth, is to throw 
a piece of red cloth to the snake, who 
bites it furiously ; the keeper thén 


takes him by the head, and holding 
his jaws forcibly together, tears out 
the cloth, and with it the teeth. ‘The 
cobra-capella is from six to twelve 
feet long ; it is held in great venera- 
tion by the natives, who call it a high 
caste snake, and do not willingly sut- 
fer it to be destroyed, There is a 
yearly feast and procession in honour 
of the snakes, when offerings of milk, 
rice, and sugar, are made to them, 
and money given to the priests, who, 
on these occasions, build rustic tem- 
ples of bamboos and reeds in the 


fields. 


Proceedings of the H1GHLAND Soct- 
ETY OF SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh, Jan. 16. 1813. 
HE anniversary general meeting 
of this Society, in terms of the 
charter, was held in their hall here, 
on Tuesday last, at which there was 
a very respectable and full attendance 
of the members (upwards of a hund- 
red,) and among others, right hon- 
ourable the Earl of Wemyss and 
March, the Earl of Leven and Mel- 
ville, Lord Elibank, Lord Hermand, 
right honourable Sir John Sinclair, 
Sir George Mackenzie, Sir George 
Stuart, Sir James Colquhoun, Sir A. 
Muir M‘Kenzie, and Sir A. Mac- 
donald Lockhart, Baronets; Sir Alex- 
ander Gordon, Colonel Elliot Lock- 
hart, M.P. General Drummond of 
Strathallan, Admiral Fraser, General 
Graham Stirling, Mr Erskine of Mar, 
Mr Innes of Stow, with many of the 
most considerable landed proprietors 
in the country, gentlemen of rank in 
the army, and of the law, and com- 
mercial interest. 

The right honourable the Earl of 
Wemyss and March, vice-president in 
office, in the chair, when, after a bol- 
lot, as required by the rules of the so- 
ciety, the following were duly admit- 
ted members, their names ordered to 
be recorded, and public notification of 
their election given, viz. - | 

Sir 
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Sir Alexander Ramsay, of Balmain, 
Bart. 

Major-general William Burnet, of 
Banchory- Lodge 

Major-general Thomas Gells, of Ard- 
more 

Andrew Ramsay, Esq. of Whitehill. 

William Nairne, Esq. assistant-in- 
spector-general of barracks 

Patrick Maxwell Stewart, Esq. 

John Buchan Hepburn, Esq. of Le- 
tham 

Edward Boyd, Esq. of Merton-hall, 
Wigtonshire 

William Mackintosh, Esq. younger 
of Millbank, Nairnshire 

James Carnegy, Esq. of Balnamoon 

Dugald Campbell, of Kildalaig 

Lieutenant - colonel David Rattray, 
63d regiment 

Major John Grant, of Achterblair 

Robert Lawson, Esq. of Ballimore 

Captain Alexander Cumming, of 

Dochran 

Dr. James Bayne, physician in Gran- 
town 


George Macdougall, Esq. Edinburgh 


‘Thomas Eddington, Esq. merchant, 


Glasgow 
John Mackenzie, Esq. writer, Edin- 
burgh 
Reverend William Gillespie, minister 
of Kells 
Mr James Hope, residing at Glenlee 
David Lowson, Esq. town-elerk of 
Arbroath 


Before proceeding to other busi- 
ness, Mr Macdonald, the treasurer, 
stated to the meeting, that a vacancy 
shad occurred in the office of secretary, 
by the resignation of Donald Mac- 
Lachlan of M‘Lachlan, Esq. who 
was now resident in Argyllshire, of 
which extensive county he was she- 
riff, that it had therefore become ne- 
sessary to look out for a proper per- 
son to fill that important situation. 
That, with the sanction of the direc- 
tors, he now pro Ranald Mac- 
donald, Esq. of Staffa, sheriff-depute 


of Stirlingshire, to succeed Mr Mac- 


t 


Lachlan, a gentleman well qualified 
to discharge the duties of the office, 
which he had obligingly agreed to 
undertake ; he therefore moved, that 
Mr Macdonald of Staffa be elected se- 
cretary of the society ; which motion 
having been seconded by Henry Mae- 
kenzie, Esq. Mr Macdonald of Staffa 
was, with much approbation, unani- 
mously elected secretary of the socie+ 
ty, who having taken his’ place, ex- 
pressed his acknowledgements to the 
meeting in appropriate and elegant 
terms; and the secretary was reques- 
ted by the meeting to return the cor- 
dial thanks of the society to Mr Mac- 
Lachlan, of M‘Lachlan, the late se- 
cretary, for the zeal and ability with 
which he discharged the duties of 
that important office, for the consi- 
derable period he held that situation. 
The secretary then submitted to 
the meeting the proceedings of the di- 
rectors since the general meeting in 
June last, which were taken under 
consideration, and approved: a numee 
rous list of premiums voted by thedi- 
rectors for a variety of objects in 
1812, as recapitulated to the meet. 
ing, with the names of the persons to 
whom they had been adjudged, were 
directed to be published in the news- 
papers in the usual manner. It ap- 
peared from the proceedings, that the 
honerary premiums offered by the so- 
cicty for promoting plantations on 
the north-west coast of Scotland, had 
excited considerable competition— 
among the competitors were Mr Mac- 


lean of Ardgour, Mr Maclean of 


Coll, Mr Maedonald of Staffa, Mr 
Innes of Lochalsh, and Mr Macken- 
zie of Applecross,—all of whom had 
planted extensively, particularly hard 
wood, upon their estates, 

The meeting, on the suggestion of 
the directors, resolved to vote a sum 
of twenty guineas, towards a subscrip- 
tion now going forward for behoof of 
J. and A. Small, ploughwrights, 
Leith-walk, sons of the late James 
Smal), on account ef the great 
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tage derived to the public from the 
improvements made by their father 
upon that important implement of 
husbandry, the plough ; and to ena- 
ble his sons to carry on their business 
on a more extensive scale. 

The treasurer stated to the meeting, 
the funds of the society, its income 
and expenditure last year, under dif- 
ferent heads, froma state thereof pre- 

ed by Mr Wilson, accountant in 
Edinburgh, the society’s audilor of 
accounts, examined by a committee 
of the society in the usual manner, 
when the meeting voted a larger sum 
than on any former occasion to be at 
the disposal of the directors in pro- 
moting the objects ef the society for 
the year 181%: and the thanks of the 
society were voted to Mr Wilson, 
for the correct view of the society’s 

uniary transactions brought for- 
ward by him upon the table, and who 
takes this trouble without fee or re- 
ward. 

‘Sir John Sinclair called the atten- 
tion of the society to the utility of 
promoting the planting of early po- 
tatoes over the country, particularly 


tioners in villages, and cottagers, as 
a means of affording an early supply 
of food, which was especially neces- 
sary at present, from the partial failure 
of the crop of last year in some parts 
of Scotland. A paper upon this sub- 
ject, drawn up at the request of the 
directors, by Dr Duncan, jun, of E- 
dinburgh, and Mr Neill, secretary to 
the Caledonian Horticultural Society, 
was laid before the meeting. The 
society highly approved of the sug- 
gestion of Sir John Sinclair as to the 
propriety of recommending the cul- 
tivation of early potatoes, and remit- 
ted to the directors to publish and 
circulate such recommendation, with 
an abstract from the paper by Dr Dun- 
can and Mr Neill, as to the proper 
mode ef carrying it into effect. 

A report upon the subject of an 
equalization of weights and measures, 


by those having small possessions, por- 


drawn up by a committee, wilh the 
resolutions of a meeting of gentlemen, 
from the several counties, &c. anc of 
the society’s committee on that busi- 
ness, hekd on the 24th ult. was laid 
before the meeting. ‘The society 
highly approved of the great atten- 
tion given, and labour bestowed by 
Mr ‘Tait, convener, and the cther 
gentlemen of the committee, in ac- 
quiring information upon this impor- 
tant subject, and of the able manner 
in which the report was drawn up.— 
The society at same time expressed 
its acknowledgments to Professor 
Playfair, of Edinburgh, for his very 
valuable paper on the subject. The 
meeting resolved that copies of the 
report be transmitted to his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex, 2 mem- 
ber of the society, who has been plea- 
sed to express his wishes to forward 
its objects, to his grace the Duke of 
Montrose, the president, his grace 
the Duke of Buccleugh, Lord Vis- 
count Melville, and Lord James Mur- 
ray, the absent vice-presidents of the 
society, right honourable Nicolas 
Vansittart, right honourable George 
Rose, and William Smith, Esq. mem- 
bers of parliament, and honorary 
members of this society, accompanied 
by letters from the Earl of Wemyss, 
the vice-president in the chair, soli- 
citing, in name of the society, their 
countenance and support, in forward- 
ing this very desirable object, which 
the society considers ef so much im- 
portance to the country in general, 
as well as, In a more especial manner, 
to its commercial and agricultural 
interests, 
A letter from Colonel Grant of 
Grant, requesting the society’s patro- 
nage and support to a subscription for 
erecung a bridge over the River Spey 
at Lower Craigelachie, was laid be- 
fore the meeting. The society, al- 
though they did not feel themselves 
justified by any precedent, or from 
the appropriation of their funds, ‘to 
vote money to this object, yet were 
fully 
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fully sensible of the great utility and 
advantage of the proposed bridge, as 
facilitating a short and direct com- 
munication from the Moray Firth, by 
the roads now made or projected, 
through the inland districts of the 
counties of Moray, Banff, and Aber- 
deenshire, to the south of Scotland. 
A letter from Mr Andrew Gray, 
ymillwright, was read to the meeting, 
communicating his having instituted 
aschool, or academy, in Anchor close, 
Edinburgh, for instructing young men 


in drawing plans and forming models. 


of the most approved machinery, par- 
ticularly implemenis of husbandry, 
and requesting the countenance of the 
society to sueh institution. The 
meeting were of opinion that such an 
institution properly conducted would 
be of great utility, and hoped Mr 
Gray, as he proposed, would endea- 
vour to procure models of the best 
implements of husbandry now in use, 
and of such improvements as might 
be made from time to time, so as to 
render his academy and depot worthy 
of the attention and countenance of 
the public. 

_ A letter from Captain G. W. Man- 
by, inspector of British coasts, ac- 
companied with drawings, and de- 
scription of his plan for saving the 
lives of shipwrecked persons, was 
laid before the meeting. Captain 
Manby farther proposes to communi- 
cate to the society a method of afford- 
ing assistance to persons liable to 
perish from the breaking ofice. The 
Society, after hearing Admiral Fra- 
ser, Sir A. Muir Mackenzie, Mr 
Walker, younger of Coats, and Mr 
Graham Dalyell, instructed the di- 
rectors to receive any farther com- 
munication upon this subject; and 
expressed their acknowledgments to 
Captain Manby for his attention, and 
their approbation of his endeavours to 
promote an object so interesting to 
humanity. 

_ The society having, on motion, pro- 
seeded to the election of president, 
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vice-president, and other oftice-bearers 


for the current year, the following 


noblemen and yontlemen were cho- 
sen, Viz. 

PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the Duke of Montrose, 


re-elected. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS, 
His Grace the Duke of Buecleuch 


and Queensberry. 

The Right Hon, the Earl of Weymss 
and March. 

Right Hon. Lord Viscount Melville. 

Right Hon. Lord James Murray. 

William Macdonald, #sq. of St Mar- 
tins, treasurer. 

Ranald Macdonald, Esq. of Staffa, 
sherifi-depute of Surlingshire, se- 
crctary. 

Robert Wilson, Esq. accountant in 
Edinburgh, auditor of aceounts. 
Reverend Dr George Baird, Princi- 
pal of the University of Edinburgh, 

chaplain. 

Mr Lewis Gordon, depute secretary 
and collector, 

Mr David Watson, recorder and clerk, 

Mr John Campbell, translator of the 

_ Geelic language. 

Mr James Mackay, jeweller and me- 
dalist. 


Besides thirty ordinary directors, 
resident in Edinburgh, for managing 
the affairs of the society, (seven of 
whom go out annually by rotation) 
the society. also made choice of the 
following noblemen and gentlemen 
to be. extraordmary directors, some 
of whom are only occasionally in 
town, and cannot regularly attend 
the ‘stated meetings, viz. 


Right Hon. the Earl of Aboyne. 

Richt Hen. Lord John Campbell. 

Right Hon. Lord Seaforth. 

Honourable Lord Hermand. 

Sir George Clerk of Pennycuick, 
Bart. M. P. 

Sir George Stuart of Grandtully, Bart. 

Sir John Macgregor Murray of Lan- 
rick, Batt. 

Alexander 
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Alexander Boswell, Esq. of Auchin- 
leck 

Donald M‘Lachlan of Maclachlan, 
Esq. 

Henry Mackenzie, 


All other matters having been re- 
ferred to the directors, the meeting, 
with much approbation, voted the 
thanks of the society to the Earl of 
Weymss, the vice-president, not only 
for his conduct in the chair, but for 
his uniform attention to the business 
and interest of the institution, 


ScoTrisH REVIEW. 


Roxesy ; @ Poem. By Walter Scott. 
Esq. 4to. 21.25. Ballantyne. 


HE productions of Mr Scott are 
too well known to render it ne- 
cessary that we should now enter in- 
to any elaborate estimate of their me- 
sits. “he mind of the public, upon 


~ this subject, seems to be fully made 


up. The universal sentiment is in 
his favour, and he seems established 
in a measure of popularity, which has 
not been enjoyed by any poet of any 
ormer age. If to please be the 
first aim of the poet, Mr Scott has 
certainly attained it in a superemi- 


nent degree. We are far from wish-— 
ing to appeal from this universal sen- 
tence. On the appearance of the Lay. 


of the Last Minstrel, we were the first 
to proclaim its merits, without fore- 
seeing that they would be recognized 
by the public in so remarkable a de- 
gree. We certainly view these piecesas 
possessing poetical excellencies of the 
very first order. Yet the fact is un- 
doubted, that preductions intrinsical- 
ly not less admirable, have attracted 
a far inferior share of public attention, 
and have even for a time been con- 
Signed to neglect. Whence has it 
happened, that the poems in question 

ave been so much more fortunate ? 
This may appear the more surprising, 
as they exhibit, in fact, anew style, to 
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which the public had not before been 
familiarized. Mr Scott is undoubt- 
edly a poet quite original, Jt is in 
vain that this claim is sought to be 
disputed, by collecting from other 
writers a few passages containing si- 
milar ideas to those which he has ex- 
pressed, At matters little, whether 
this has happened by accident, or 
whether these passages were really in 
the poci’s eye wh_n he wrote. Still 
every one who reads a page of his 
composition must be convinced, that 
his mind, before bringing them forth, 
had appropriated them to itself, and 
moulded them into its own fashion. 
His style every where resembles it- 
self, and is dissimilar to every other. 
Originality in “itself is an attractive 
circumstance ; yet it is usually ren- 
dered less popular, by being combin- 
ed with passions and tdeas difficult to 
be comprehended, and into which the 
bulk of men are unable to enter. It 
is otherwise, however, with the fa- 
vourite themes of our poet. These 
consist of those mystic terrors which 
thrill the ignorant still more than the 
cultivated mind : that pomp of feudal 
war, which dazzles all alike; and 
that tenderness of passion, without 
any strained refinement, in which all 
are able to sympathise. He is ori- 
ginal therefore, without any thing ab- 
struse or incomprehensible. His ideas 
have at once the charm of novelty 
and familiarity. There is another cir- 
cumstance, which, in our opinion, has 
contributed greatly to the success of 
our author. The ancient history and 
traditions of the nation have not hi- 
therto formed the reigning subjects of 
British poetry. Veneration tor the 
poets of Greece and Rome, who were 
our masters in the art, had made us 
adopt implicitly their mythology, 
and all the subjects of their muse. 
Yet there must, for every people, be 
a charm in their own native tradi- 
tions, compared to which the most 
brilliant themes, belonging to another 
country and age, will appear cold and 

uninteresting. 
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uninteresting. Mr Scott, a poet en- 
tirely national, has naturally enough 


awakened national enthusiasm in his» 


favour. ‘Che mere local interest of 
the scenery has been added to his 
other attractions ; and his poems have 
been the companion and the guide of 
those, who sought to explore the 
beauties of his native country. 

In reviewing a poem of this de- 
scription, it is usual to begin with an 
analysis of the story. After due con- 
sideration, we do not ste any advan- 
tages attendant on this practice. ‘l’o 
those who have read the poem, it 
must be superfluous; to those who 
have not, it is impairing the plea- 
sure they are to derive fromit. Even 
to those who are destined never to 
peruse it, such a meagre outline can 
communicate no portion of the plea- 
sure which it is calculated to yield. 
A better idea may perhaps be con- 
veyed by giving a brief sketch of the 
persons who figure as its leading-cha- 
racters, 

The most prominent, by far, and 
the one who excites the greatest in- 
terest, is Bertram. This personage 
had originally been a buccaneer, and, 
in that savage and adventurous cha- 
racter, had roved over all the Ameri- 
can coasts. Such a course of life had 
obliterated every trace of gentleness 
or mercy, which might have been 
implanted in his, rugged nature, He 
appears now as an accomplished ruf- 
fian, insensible to every claim of pity 
or remorse, and only to be shaken by 
the terrors of superstition. ‘The ter- 
nible energy of his character, his 
matchless force and courage, and the 
dreadful scenes into which he preci- 
pitates himself, inspire, however, a 
Species of admiration and fearful in- 
terest. This cannot be said of the 
high-born sharer of his guilt, Osqa/d 
Wycliffe, whose villany, mingled with 
cowardice, inspires only disgust. A 
more interesting object is found in 
Martham, once a bold and warlike 
leader, but who, betrayed into an in- 


voluntary crime, has become the prey 

of ceaseless remorse. 
A character strongly contrasted 

with all these, and very iil-suited to 


the rude period in which he lived is _ 


Wilfred. Although he be the mins- 
trel of the poem, he is not drawn with 
that fond partiality, which the author 
has shewn in his other productions for 


that gifted character, He seems 


rather to exhibit hin as a beacon, to 
deter others from rashly. devotin 
themselves to similar pursuits. This 
votary of the Muse is represented as 
unfit for all active life, a visionary, 
and finally the victim of hopeless 
love. 

Matilda and Redmond are the pro- 
per heroine and hero of the tale; they 
are, as usual, adorned with every ac- 
complishment; are formed for each 
other, and finally united. They do 
not, however, appear till far on in 
the poem, and never occupy any very 
prominent share in the reader’s atten- 
tion. 

Among the subordinate characters, 
we may mention Denzz/, the leader 
of a party of robbers, and the associate 
of Bertram. But we viewed with 
more pleasure one of his band, Ed- 
mund, a youth and a poet, who, not 
yet hardened, rues, at every interval, 
his guilty trade, and laments his days 
of innocence, and the maid whom he 
has forsaken. His songs, and simple 
lamentations, form one of the most 
interesting parts of the poem. 

It is now time to present our rea- 
ders with some specimens of the exc- 
cution of Rokeby. We shall begin 
with the description of Wz/frid, the 


love sick minstrel. 


Wilfrid, docile, soft, and mild, 

Was Fancy’s spoiled and wayward child ; 
In her bright car she bade him ride, 
With one fair form to grace his side ; 

Or, in some wild and lone retreat, 

Flung her high spells around his seat, 
Bathed in her dews his languid head, 

Her fairy mantle o’er him spread ; 

For him her opiates gave to flow, 

Which he who tastes can ne’er age 
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And pleeed him in her circle, free 

Froin ev wv stern reality 5 

Will, to the Visionary, seem 

Her day-dreams truth, and truth a dream, 


> Woe to the youth whom Fancy gains, 


Winnine from Reason’s hand the reins, 
Pity and woe: for such a mind 

Is soft, contemplative, aud kind 5 

And woe to those who traiu such youth, 
And spare to press the riehts of truth, 
The mind to strengthen and-anneal, 
While on the stithy glows the steel ! 

© teach him, while your lessons last, 

To judge the present by the past 5 
Remind him of each wish pursued, 

How rich it glowed with promised good : 
Remind him ‘ef each wish enjoy ed, 

How soon his hopes possession cloyed ! 
Tell him, we play unequa! game, 
Whene’er we shoot by Fancy’s aim ; 
And, ere he strip him for her race, 
Shew the conditions of the chace. 

Two Sisters by the goal are set, 

Cold Disappointment and Regret ; 

One disenchants the winner’s eyes, 

And strips of all its worth the prize, 
While one augments its gaudy show, 
More to enhance the loser’s woe. 

The victor sees his fairy gold 
Transformed, when won, to drossy mold, 
But still the vanquished mourns his loss, 
And rues, as gold, that glittering dross. 


More wouldst thou know—yon tower sur- 
vey, 

Yon couch, unpressed since parting day, 

Yon untrimmed lamp, whose yellow gleam 

Is mingting with the cold moon-beam, 

And yon thin form !—the hectic red 

On his pale cheek unequal spread ; 

The head reclined, the loosened hair, 

The limbs relaxed, the mournful air.— , 

See, he looks up ;— 2 woeft! smile 

Lightens his woe-worn cheek a while— 

“Tis Fancy wakes some idle thought, 

To gild the ruin she has wrought ; 

For, like the bat of Indian brakes, 

Her pinions fan the wound she makes, 

And, soothing thus the dreamer’s pain, 

She drinks his life-blood from the vein. 

Now to the lattice turn his eves, 

Vain hope ! to see the sun arise. 

The moon with clouds is still o’ercast, 

Still howls by fits, the stormy blast ; 

Another hour must wear awey, 


_ Ere the East kindle into day, 


And, hark ! to waste that weary hour, 
He tries the minstrei's magic power. 


We add his son 
ly beautiful, 


g, which is extreme- 


TO THT MOON. 


Ilail to thy cold and clouded beam, 
Pale pilgrim of the troubled sky! + 
Haid, thouch the mists that o’er thee stream 
Lend to thy brow their sullen dye ! 
How should thy pure and peaceful eye 
Untroubied view our scenes beiow, 
Or how a tearless beam supply 
To light a world of war and woe ! 


Fair Queen! J will not blame thee now, 
As once by Greta’s fairy side; 
Each little cloud that dimmed thy brow 
Did then on angel’s beauty Inde. 
And of the shades I then could chide, 
Sill are the thoughts to memory deer, 
For, while a softer strain 1 tried, 
They hid my biush, and calmed my fear, 


Then did I swear thy ray serene 

Was formed to light soine lonely dell, 
By two fond lovers only seen, 

Reflected from the crystal well 5 
Or sleeping on their mossy cell, 

Or quivering on the leitice bright, 
Or glancing on their couch, to teil 

How swiftly wanes the summer night ! 

We shall now present a specimen 
of a very opposite description. It 
relates to Bertram, before whose eyes 
the combined influence of remorse 
and superstition call up a visionary 
form. Instead of flying from it, his 
fierce hardihood prompts him to pur- 
sue and seek to grasp it. 


Thus, as a man, a youth, a child, 
Train’d in the mystic and the wild, 

With this on Bertram’s soul at times 
Rushed a dark feeling of his crimes 5 
Such to his troubled soul their form, 

As the pale death-ship to the storm, 

And such their omen dim and dread, 

As shrieks and voices of the dead. 

That pang, whose transitory force 
Hovered "twixt horror and remorse $ 

That pang, perchance, his bosom pressed, 
As Wilfrid sudden he addressed. 

‘** Wilfrid, this glen is never trod 

Until the sun rides high abroad, 

Yet twice haye I beheld to-day 

A form that seem’d to dog our way $ 
Twice from my glance it seemed to flee, 
And shroud itself by cliff or tree. 

How think’st thou ?—is our path way-laid, 
Or hath thy sire my trust betrayed ? 

If so”—Ere, starting from his dream, 
That turned upon a gentler theme, 
Wilfrid had roused him to reply, 

Bertram sprung forward, shouting high, 
** Whate’er thou art, thou now shalt stand !” 
And forth he darted, sword in hand. 
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As bursts the levin in its wrath, ¢ 
He shot him down the sounding path 5 
Rock, wood, and stream, rung wildly out, 
To his loud step and savage shout. 

Seems that the object of his race 

Hath scaled the cliffs; his frantic chace 
Sidelong he turns, and now “tis bent 
Right up the rock’s tall battlement 5 
Straining each sinew to ascend, — 

Foot, hand, and knee their aid must lend. 
Wilfrid, all dizzy with dismay, 

Views from beneath his dreadful way : 
Now to the oak’s warped roots he clings, 
Now trusts his weight to ivy strings 5 
Now, like the wild goat, must he dare 
An unsupported leap in air; 

Hid in the shrubby rain-course ncw, 

You mark him by the crashing bough, 
And by his corslet’s sullen clank, 

And by the stones spurn’d from the bank, 
And by the hawk scared from her nest, 
And ravens croaking o’er their quest, 
Who deem his forfeit limbs shall pay 

The tribute of his bold essay. 


See, he emerges !—desperate now 

All farther course—yon beetling brow, 
in craggy nakedness sublime, 

What heart or foot shall dare to climb ? 
It bears no tendril for his clasp, 
Presents no angle to his grasp ; 

Sole stay his foot may rest upon, 

Is yon earth-bedded jetting stone. 
Balanced on such precarious prop, 

He strains his grasp to reach the top. 
Just as the dangerous stretch he makes, 
By heaven, his faithless footstool shakes ! 
Beneath his tottering bulk it bends, 

It sways, it loosens, it descends ! 

And downward holds its headlong way, 
Crashing o’er rock and copse-wood spray. 
Loud thunders shake the echoing dell ! 
Fell it alone ?—alone it fell. 

Just on the very verge of fate, 

The hardy Bertram’s falling weight 

He trusted to his sinewy hands, 


And on the top unharmed he stands ! 


Our readers may now be desirous 
to see an example of Mr Scott’s de- 
scriptive powers. ‘The following pas- 
sage paints the aspect of Rokeby it- 
self, and of the romantic scenery on 
the Tees, immediately adjoining. 

Of different mood, a deeper sigh 

Awoke, when Rokeby’s turrets high 
Were northward in the dawning seen 

To rear them o’er the thicket green. 

O then, though Spenser’s self had strayed 


} him through the lovely gimde 
Lending his rich luxuriant glow ; 


Of fancy, all its charms to show, 
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Pointing the stream rejoicing free, 

As captive set at liberty, 

Flashing her sparkling waves abroad, 
And clamouring joyful on her road 5 
Pointing where, up the sunny banks, 
The trees retire in scattered ranks, 

Save where, advanced before the rest, 
On knoll or hillock rears his crest, 
Lonely and huge, the giant Oak ; 

As champions, when their band is broke, 
Stand forth to guard the rearward post, 
The bulwark of the scattered host— 
All this, and more, might Spenser say, 
Yet waste in vain his magic lay, 

While Wilfrid eyed the distant tower, 
Whose latiice lights Matilda’s bower. 
The open vale is soon past o’er, 
Rokeby, though nigh, is seen no more 5 
Sinking mid Greta’s thickets deep, 

A wild and darker course they keep, 

A stern and lone, yet lovely road, 

As e’er the foot of Minstrel trode ! 
Broad shadows o'er their passage fell, 
Deeper and narrower grew the dell ; 

It seemed some mountain rent and riven, 
A channel for the stream had given, 

So high the cliifs of limestone grey 
Hung beetling o’er the torrent’s way, 
Yielding, along their rugged base, 

A flinty footpath’s niggard space, 
Where he, who winds *twixt rock and wave, 
May hear the headlong torrent rave, 
And like a steed in frantic fit, 

That flings the froth from curb and bit, 
May view her chafe her waves to spray, 
O’er every rock that bars her way, 

Till foam-globes on her eddies ride, 
Thick as the schemes of human pride, 
That down life’s current drive amain, 
As frail, as frothy, and as vain! 


The cliffs, that rear the haughty head 
High o’er the river’s darksome bed, 
Were now all naked, wild, and grey, 
Now waving all with greenwood spray ; 
Here trees to every crevice clung, 

And o’er the dell their branches hung $ 
And there, all splintered and uneven, 
The shivered rocks ascend to heaven $ 
Oft, too, the ivy swathed their breast, 
And wreath’d its gariand round their crest, 
Or from the spires bade loosely flare 
Its tendrils in the middle air. 

As pennons want to wave of old 

O’er the high feast of Baron bold, 

When revelled loud the feudal! rout, 

And the arched halls returned their shout, 
Such and more wild is Greta’s roar, 

And such the echoes from her shore, 
And so the ivied banners gleam, 

Wav'd wildly o'er the brawling stream. 


\ 


It is now time to introduce our 


readers to the heroine of the piece. 
Wreathed 
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Matilda saw—for frequent broke, 

From the dim casements gusts of smoke. 
Yon tower, which late so clear defined 
On the fair hemisphere reclined, 

That, pencilled on its azure pure, 

The eve could count each embrazure, 
Now, swathed within the sweeping cloud, 
Sceins giant-spectre in his shroud 3 
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Wreathed in its dark-brown rings, her hair 
Half hid Matilda’s forehead fair, 

Vail hid and half revealed to view 

Her full dark eve of hazel hue. 

The rose, with faint and feeble streak, 

So slightly tinged the maiden’s check, 
That vou had said her hue was pale 5 

But if she faced the summer gale, 


4 Or spoke, or sung, or quicker moved, Till, from each loop-hole flashing light, 
Wi Or heard the praise of those she loved, A spout of fire shines ruddy bright, 
" Or when of interest was expressed And, gathering to united glare, 
: i Aught that waked feeling in her breast, Streams high into the midnight air, 
a: * The mantling blood in ready play A dismal beacon far and wide . 
i Rivalled the blush of rising day. That wakened Greta’s slumbering side. 
| my! There Was a soft and pensive grace, Soon all beneath, through galiery long, 
i e A cast of thought upon her face, And pendant arch, the fire flashed strung, 
a { That suited well the forehead high, Snatching whatever could maintain, 
. 2 The eve-lash dark and down-cast eye 5 Raise, or extend, its furious reign, 
ie The mild expression spoke a mid Startling, with closer cause of dread, 
In doty firm, composed, resigned ;— “The females who the coniict fled, 
; that which Roman art has given, And now rushed forth upon the plain, 
a a | To mark their maiden Queen of heaven. / Pilling the air with clamours vain. 
In hours of spent, that gave way / 
: ae Hy And when the dance, or tale, or song, As up the vale of Tees they wind, 


Where far the mansion of her sires 
Beaconed the daie with midnight fires. 
In gloomy arch above them spread, 

The clouded heaven lowered bloody red 3 
Beneath, in sombre light, the flood 
Appeared to roll in waves of blood. 
Then, one by one, was heard to fail 

The tower, the donjon-keep, the hall. 
Bach rushing down with thunder sound, 
A space the conflagration drowned 3 

Till, gathering strength, again it rose, 
Announced its trumph in its close, 
Shook wide its light the landscape o'er, 
Then sunk—and Rokeby was no more, 


In harmless mirth sped time along, 

Full oft her doating sire would call 

His Maud the merriest of them all. 

Bui days of war, and civil crime, 
Allowed but ill such festal time, 

And her soft pensiveness of brow 

Had deepened into sadness now. 

In Marston field her father ta’en, 

Her friends dispersed, brave Mortham slain, 
While every ill her soul foretold, 

From Oswald's thirst of power and gold, 
And boding thoughts that she must part 
With a soft vision of her heart.— 
All lowered around the lovely maid, 

To darken her dejection’s shade. 


art 


- Qn the appearance of any new 


The description of the confacrati 
P sration work of a well-known author, the 


of the castle of Rukeby is both strik- 


ing initself, and may, from some well- 
known circumstances, excite the curj- 
osity of our readers.” Mr Scott, we 
think, has evidently been on his guard 
against acertain imitation of his style, 
» and has guarded successfully, 


Soon murkier clouds the hall enfold, 
Than ere from battle-thunders rolled : 

So dense, the combatants scarce know 

To wim or to avoid the blow. 

Smothering and blindfold crows the fighter 
But soon shall dawn a dismal light | 
Mid cries, and © sing arms, there came 

The hollow sounr of ushing ilame ; 

New horrors on the tumult dire 

Arise—the castle is on fire 

Doubtful, if chance had cast the brand, 

Or frantic Bertgam’s desperate hand. 


first question always is, if it be bet- 
ter or worse than its predecessors ; and 
the public seem to read chiefly with 
the view of ascertaining this com- 
parative merit. For our parts, if we 
have derived great pleasure from a 
poem, we are satisfied with its abso- 
lute excellence, and do not think it 
Very necessary to try it by this rela- 
tive standard. We have not there- 
fore made any elaborate comparison 5 
yet, were we asked the question, we 
should give the following, as¥eur 
general impression :—The poetical 
merits of the composition ‘appear to 
us very @much on a level with Mr 
Scott’s former works, but the general 

effect 
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effect not quite so pleasing. The 
cause appears to us te arise chiefly 


~ from the choice of the subject, and 


particularly of the characters. The 
principal actors in the poem are all 
ruffans of the lowest description.— 
The energy indeed of Bertram’s cha- 
racter somewhat redeems his villany, 

‘tnot so as to fit him to be, as he is, 
the leading personage. ‘The marau- 
ders, and fierce chieftains of an earlier 
age, were not, perhaps, according to 
strict morality, superior to these ; yet 
the great scale on which their crimes 
were performed, and the involuntary 
admiration of rank and power, threw 
round them 2 romantic interest, which 
cannot be excited by the common 
robbers and rufians of modern socie- 
ty. We feel, perhaps, a national jea- 
lousy, to see Mr Scott’s muse passing 
the ‘I'weed 3 we would willingly lure 
him back to feudal and Scoitish 
themes. 


New Works published in Edinburgh. 


NcycLrorEDIA Britannica; or a 
Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and 
Miscellaneous Literature.” Fifth edi- 
tion, enlarged and imvroved.  [llus- 
trated by nearly 600 Engravings. 
Part I. 4te. 18s. 
Rokeby, a Poem. By Walter Scott, 
Esq. 4to. 2/. 2s. 
. Journal of a Residence in India. 
By MariaGraham. 4to. 1/. 110.67. 
Travels in the island of Iceland, 
during the summer of the year 1810. 
By Sir George Mackenzie, Bart. 
Second edition. 4to. 3/, Ss. 
Fauna Orcadensis; or the Natural 
History of the 
Reptiles, and Fishes, of Orkney and 
Shetland. By the Rev. George Low, 
Minister of Birsa and Haray. From 
a MS. in the possession of Mr El- 
Lesoh, M. D. F. L. 4to. 


Essay on the Principles of Transla- 


Quadrupeds, Birds, 


New Works published in Edinburgh. | 


tion, Sd edition, with large additions 
and alterations. By the late Lord 
Woodhouselee. 8vo. 12s. 

Report on Weights and Measures. 
By a Committee of the Highland 
Society. Svo. 2s. Gd. 

Supplement to the View of the 
political state of Scotland. By James 
Brydges, Esq. W.S, 8vo. Is. 


Literary Intelligence. 


Roposats have been circulated for 

reprinting in London, the French 
Meniteur, verbatim et literatim, and 
the names of subscribers are invited 
at eight guineas per annum, Among 
other reasons, it is alledged that, “in 
regard to foreign news, the English 
press is now nearly in the same state 
of degradation as the press of Russia ; 
that the foreign intelligence is garb- 
led and miserably translated, chiefly 
by one hand in a public office ; that 
important facts are often suppressed, 
coloured, and distorted ; that French 
Bulletins and other documents are 
often kept back for successive days, 
for stock-jobbing and other corrupt 
purposes ; and, in fine, that few or no 
foreign papers now reach London, 
except through Ministers, or News- 
papers under controul.” The Moni- 
teur abounds in literary and philcso- 
phical articles, and its republication 
in Lendon would, we should think, 
be extensively patronized. 

‘The Rev. H. H. Baber, of the 
British Museum, has completed his 
publication of a Fac-simile of the 
Greek ‘Vext of the Book of Psalms, 
as preserved in that most ancient Ma- 
nuscript of the LXX. Version of the 
Old ‘Testament, the Codex Alexan- 
drinus, 

The same gentleman intends to 
publish, by subscription, a Fac-simile 
of the Pentateuch after the same ma- 
nuscript. He remarks, in his pro- 
spectus, that the Codex Alexandrinus 
is a Greek eos 
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a the whole of the Old and New Tes- 
tament; and stands, with respect to 


: a its antiquity and internal excellence, 
if in the foremost rank amongst the 
Manuscripts of the Holy Scriptures. 
x } Speedily will be published, Sicily 
mt and its Inhabitants, by Wm. Henry 


i Thompson, Esq. in one vol. 4to. with 
engravings from drawings taken on 


a the spot. 

a. Early in the present year, Mr Col- 

burn, an enterprizing publisher, of 
SY Conduit-street, will publish an entire 


entitled, The Literary and Scientific 
Calendar of the British Empire. It 
will contain: 1. The Dictionary of 
all Living Authers, announced for 
some time past. 2. A similar Cata- 
logue of Painters, Engravers, Sculp- 
tors, and Musical Composers. 3. A 
Register of all the Universities and 
Public Schools. 4. An Account of 
all the Public Societies, Institutiens, 
Libraries, and Exhibitions ; with va- 
rious other useful and interesting ta- 
bles, &c. 

The Rev. Mr Eustace’s Classical 
Tour, in two vols, 4to. will appear 
next month. The work is the result, 
we understand, of much research and 
ebservation, exhibiting a comprehen- 
sive view of modera Italy, with its 
varied beauties of natural scenery, 
and numerous works of art. 

The Rev. Robert Walpole is pre- 
paring for publication, Memoirs on 
European and Asiatic Turkey, from 
the manuscript journals of modern 
travellers in those countries. 

_Mr Milburn’s expected book on 
Oziental Commerce is in great for- 
wardness, and will appear in January. 
It will be illustrated with numerous 
charts by Arrowsmith. | 

A second edition of the New Art 
of Memory, founded upon the princi- 
ples taught by Mr Von Feinaigle, 
with some important additions and 
improvements, will be published in a 
few days. It will be embellished 
with a portrait of the Professor. 


UN new work, to be continued annually, 


Literary Intelligence. 


A very interesting catalogue er list 
appeared at Polotzk, shortly before 
the French invasion, containing the 
names and descriptions of all the 
members of the Society of Jesuits, in 
that empire, down to the end of 1811. 
It is entitled, ‘* Cata/ogus Soctorum et 
Officiorum Societatis Jesu, in Imperts 
Russie.” The General in Chief, 
since September 1505, has been Fa- 
ther Thaddeus Brzozwski. ‘The so- 
ciety has several colleges, and has 
sent out various missions, The num- 
ber of its members is three hundred 
and forty-seven, who are of all coun- 
tries. 

At Upsal there has lately been es- 
tablished thirty-four exhibitions, and 
at Lund sixteen, each of one hundred 
rixdollars a year, to be given to as 
many students of theology, provided 
they are also willing to qualify them- 
selves as physicians. 

The number of Journals, political 
and economical, published in the Aus- 
trian dominiens in 1810, was twenty- 
five*, 


I. Papers in the German Language. 


1, The Vienna Gazette, by autho- 
rity, the property of the family of 
Van Gehlen, who have been the pa- 
tentees for many years, and pay ta 
Government the sum of 26,000 flo- 
rins. The number printed is nearly 
4,000 copies. It is published on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

2. Notices of Vienna, published at 
the Office of Information. 

3. Price current and Course of Ex- 
change. 

4. Presburgh Gazette, for the 
kingdom of Hungary ; 5,000 copies 
are printed of it. 

5. The Gazette of Pesth and Of- 
fen ; 3,000 copies are printed. 

6. The Gazette of Gratz, of which 
2,500 copies are printed, Every Sa- 
turday a Supplement is added, con- 

taining 
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taining articles of geography, statis- 
tics, history, domestic economy, &c. 
with critweues on works, 

7. The German Gazette, publish- 
ed by the Post-oifice at Prague three 
times a week, and sells about 1,300 
copies. 

8. The Gazette of Brunn, accom- 
panied by lists of works announced for 

ublication, &c. 

9. The Salzburgh Gazette prints 
$00 copies, 

10. ‘he Traasylvanian Messenger, 
200 copies. 

11. ‘he SheeXof Advertisements, 
published at Lemberg. 

12. The Cracovia Gazette. 

13. The Lintz Gazette, supported 
by from 8 to 900 subscribers, 


14. The Gazette of Clagenfurt, - 


450 copies, 

15 and 16. Two Gazettes of Lay- 
bach, 400 copies. 

Il. Gazettes in ether Languages. 

17. Europa latina, cum genuina 
versione Ephemeridum Neovidensium, 
Auctore Stephano Roscuman ; pub- 
lished at Vienna, 

18. Ephemerides Statistico-politiez 
Belnayanea Posonienses, quibus ad- 


| ditur Neovidensis, at Presburgh. 


19. Magyar Kurir ; the Hungarian 
Courier, edited at Vienna. 

202 Hazai Tadasitasok, snother 
Hungarian paper, conducted at Pesth. 

21 and 22, Two Gazettes in the 
Bohemian language, published at 
Prague, and supported by about 500 
subscribers. 

23. An Italian Gazette, published 
at Trieste. 

24. Qsservatore Triestino, the 
Trieste Observer. 

_ 25. Gazetta Kragowsha: a paper 
mm the Polish language, published at 
Cracow. 

Mr William Bullock is arranging 
the materials of a splendid work, re- 
lative to the most recent discoveries 
in Natural History, with engravings, 
coloured from original specimens. 
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Memoirs of the Progress of Manufuc- 
tures, Chemistry, Science, and the 
fine Arts. 


HE lovers of Grecian sculpture 
will be pleased to iearn that this 
country will soon receive a great and 
important accession to its present 
stores, in a frieze in alto relievo, 100 
feet long, found by Messrs. Leigh, 
Cockerell, Foster, Baron Haller, and 
Monsieur Linkt, at the ‘Lemple of 
Apollo, E.:picurius, Phigalis, evidently 
one of the works of Phidias. It con- 
tains the two subjects of the quarrel 
which srose at the marriage of Piri- 
thous with Hippodamia, and the bat- 
tle between the Amazons and the 
Athenians. ‘The whole formed the 
frieze of the interior of the Cella, 
which was of the Ionic order, and the 
relievo is even higher than that of the 
temple of ‘Theseus. The opinion of 
its being the work of Phidias, mde- 
pendently of the style of sculpture, 
is sirengthened by the circumstance 
oi the temple being built by Ictinus, 
who generally gave the preference to 
the above sculptor. 

Mr John Cormaek, of Forry, in 
the county of Caithness, has this sea- 
son reared a few seeds of salmon oats. 
Five grains were planted at the dis- 
tance of six inches from each other; 
the product of which were 150 stalks, 
bearing 2,550 grains! 

A physician, at Moscow, named 
Rehman, has discovered that the bark 
of the pomegranate is a good substi- 
tute for Peruvian bark, in most cases, 
and particularly in intermittent fevers. 
He has printed a treatise te demon- 
strate its efficacy. 

Mr Rebertsen, whose name has 
been already before the public as an 
aerial traveller, in Denmark, has in- 
vented a speaking automaton, which 
he is now exhibiting in Paris. It al- 
ready articulates distinctly, in French, 
the words ‘ Papa,’ ‘ Mamma,’ and 
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ace!’ and its powers of language , 
are described as datly increasing. 

The chemists of Paris have recent- 
ly made two curious specimens of pre- 
pared writing paper, of which the tul- 
lowing are the processes: 

1. Hake. gail-nuts and sulphate of 
iron (copperas) well pulverized 5 rub 
them dry on paper which isnot smooth 
or hot-pressed. ‘The paper will as- 
sume a grayish tinge, owing to the 

owder which is attached to it, and 
which will adhere suiliciently to bear 
folding, &c. In order to trace cha- 
racters on this paper, it is oniy neces- 
sary to use a pen dipped in water, or 
in the mouth, or even a pointed stick, 


and the characters will become black » 


and legible. The second process is 
described as differing from the first, 
in co much as the paper is washed in 
the materials of which ink is made, 
and then dried. It is of a yellowish 
colour, and the characters are writlen 
on it in the same way. Paper books, 
or albums, of this description, are now 
man factured in great abundance at 
Paris, and they are in considerable 
request. . 

Mr Robert Biil, Rathbone place, 
London, has invented an Apparatus 
to facilitate the operation of washing 
clothes, and other processes necessery 
in family and other establishments.— 
This invention includes a boiler of a 
quadrangular form, made of sheet-iron, 
or other metal, of any required size; 
say from twenty-four to fifty inches 
in length; from twenty to twenty- 
four inches wide, and about eight in- 
ches deep. Round the exterior edge 
ts soldered a water groeve, about two 
inches deep. A cock is inserted to 
draw off the water when wanted, and 
a feeder-vesse] is attached, which cem- 
municates with this vessel within an 
inch of the bottom. This vessel is 
cased on the oulside within a tin co- 
Yering. leaving an interstice of an 
es etween the case and the boiler. 
A steaming vessel must then be adap- 


ted to the builer, which may be of 


copper, and about ten inches deep. 
‘The bottom of the steamer rests on 
the top of the boiler, and a projecting 
piece iits into the water groove of the 
boiler, so that, when the groove is 
filled with water, no steam can escape 
but through certain openings in the 
bottom ot the steamer-vessel. ‘The 
steamer is divided into compartments, 
in order that the covers may not be 
teo heavy or cumbersome, but each 
af the divisions communicates with 
the others. ‘Lhe plates which form 
the divisions not being closed at bot- 
tom, the top edges of this vessel, and 
each division, are furnished with wa- 
ter-vrooves, so that the rims of the 
covers may rest in the grooves filled 
with water, and prevent the escape of 
the steam. Double covers are fitted 
to these divisions, the interior of which 
is metal, soldered to rims, which pro- 
ject sufficiently to rest on the bottoms 
of the water-grooves, ‘These rims 
receive the exterior upper covering, 
leaving, as in the boiler, a space from 
the sides of the imterior vessel of about 
one inch. ‘This space, both in the 
boiler and steamer, is filled with cot- 
ton, or somenon-conducting substance, 
to prevent the escape of heat. ‘To 
the end of the steamer is attached a 
metallic box, three or four inches 
deep, twelve or fourteen inches long, 
and six inches wide. Qn the top, 
holes are made to receive saucepans 
fitted tight inthem. An opening, of 
about an inch, is made from the 
steamer to this box, for the steam 
to pass into it, and another opening 
at the other end of the box, for the 
steam to pass away; to which is 
fixed a metal tube to conduct the 
steam wherever desired. Proper 
vessels, fit for holding the object, 
intended to be operated upon by 
the steam, must be placed in the 
steaming vessels; whether that ob- 
ject be to cook meat, er aid in the 
operation of washing clothes, the end 
will be answered. For washing, let 


the clothes, not made of animal mat- 
ter, 
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ter, be well soaked in a strong lixi- 
vium of alkali; or well soaped if ant- 
mal, and laid in the vessels supported 
above the entrance to the steain-tubes, 
on wooden racks 3 let the steam ope- 
rate upon them, the longer the bet- 
ter; and it will be found on taking 
them out and rincing them in wa- 
ter, that on their being operated 
upon by the hand in the usual way of 
washing, at least half the labour will 
answerthe purpose of cleaning clothes. 
—For a roasting apparatus, the pa- 
tentee provides a cast-iron bex, open 
on one side. A box, twelve inches 
by nine, and thirteen inches deep, 
with sides projecting three or four 
inches from the open part, is large 
enough for the largest boiler. This 
box has a grate fixed init, at six or 
seven inches from the top : a cast-iron 
plate, is fitted upon it, with an open- 
ing, so that the top edge of the box 
just passes through the plate. <A 
tlange, cast round three sides of the 
box, receives the plate to rest upon 
it. A cast metal front is provided 
with one opening, about an inch wider 
than the box; and another, wide 
enough to introduce whatever may 
require to be placed in the roaster: 
the-ends and back may be made of 
bricks. ‘The plate, through which 
the fire-boxes pass, covers ike whole 
of this chamber, which is about thir- 
teen inches deep, and stands on a 
platform of masonry, six or eight 
inches deep. The cheeks of the fire- 
box project through the front plate, 
Jeaving a space of half or three-quar- 
ters of an inch on each side. ‘Thro’ 
these openings the air passes into the 
air-chamber, and not only heats but 
ventilates it, so that any thing placed 
m itis effectually roasted, A tube 
is inserted in this chamber, under the 
covering-plate, at the’ end opposite 
the fire, and thus a current of hot 
air is established through the roasting 
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apparatus, and during the whole time 
of roasting, a door, of any fit kind, 
is adapted to the mouth of the box, 
When this part of the apparatus is 
used as a house-warmer, the boiler is 
removed, and a plate of cast-iron sab- 
stituted, resting on the frame in the 
same way the boiler did. Upon this 
plate is fixed a box, six inches deep, 
which covers the whole plate. Open. 
ings are made ior the passage of the 
air, which, sweeping over the hot sure 
face of the plate that covers the lire, 
passes through the opening into a 
tube placed m ihe upper hele; and 


the air, thus heated, may, by means 


of tubes, be conducted where it is 
wanted. By this construction, nearly 
the whole quantity of heat generated 
by the combustion of any quantity 
of fuel, is prevented from passing up 
the chininey, a more effectual circu- 
lation of air 1s effected, and all the 
inconveniences of cold currents of air 
guarded against. 

In consequence of an increase in 
the establishment of the Royal Hos- 
pital for seamen, at Greenwich, the 
directors have come to a determina- 
tion to erect houses and offices for 
the civil officers, on the outside of 
the building; and a considerable ecx- 
tent of ground, at present covered by 
houses, &c. eastward of the Hospital, 
has been purchased for this purpose. 
The intended building will extend 
nearly the whole length of the east 
wall of the Hospital, to which it will 
run parallel, at about thirty yards 
distant, and will be completely de- 
tached and inclosed. The principal 
entrance will face the great east gate 
of the Hospital, and is to have a co- 
lonnade to correspond with that in 
the market, opposite the west gate ; 
the front, neat the river, will consist 
of arange of buildings, in form of a 


crescent. 
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poetry. 


LINES 


Addressed to a French Officer, on his being 
allowed, from indisposition, to return to 
France. 


AREWELL, gentle youth, modest stran- 
ger, farewell, 
Thou return’st to thy country, to scenes 
dear to thee ; 
But long sensibility’s bosom shall swell, 
With fond recollections of charming DUPRE. 


Ah! short was thy course in glory’s career, 

The captive’s hard lot, too soon doom’d to 
prove ; 

Thou wast torn from thy home, and from 
all thou held’st dear, 

From the pleasures of friendship, the rap- 
tures of love ! 


Mid Scotia's black hills, ‘neath her rude 
stormy sky, 

Robb'd of liberty’s joys, to sojourn was thy 
chance 5 

Soon thy pale fading cheek, and thy lustre- 
dim'd eye, 


Spoke the slow wasting grief of the exile of 
France. 


When the joys that await thee, thy glad 
heart elate, 


When the dear haunts of childhood again 
you explore ; 
May thou heave a fond sigh, and think with 
regret, 
On the friends thou hast left on a far distant 
shore. 
MaTILDA, 


Lauder, 
23. Dec. 1812. 


; THE 
ANNANDALE MOURNER. 


Air, Caledonian Hunt's Delight. 
(From Caledonian Parnassus. ) 
By GLass. 


BENEATH these lanely birken shades, 
Unnotic’d, let me vent my woe 5 
Nae sound the stillness here invades, 
Save Annan’s murm’ring wave below. 
Thou Moon, that blinkst yon clouds amang, 
Or flingst thy mildness o’er the dale ! 
Aft hast thou heard my waefu’ sang, 
As wafted by the ev’ning gale. 


Aft ha’e I stray’d beneath thy beam, 

Wi’ Sandy down this lanely grove $ 
Aft listen’d to this soothing stream, 

Or heard the courtship o’ the dove: 
But wae’s me! Sandy now is gane! 

He slumbers on Corunna’s shore, 
Where thousands o° the gallant slain 

Surround the hallow’d corpse 0’ Moore. 


Few binnied weeks had o’er us past, 

An’ Sandy jein’d his hand wi’ mine, 
Till bugles rais’d the cruel blast, 

An’ bade him rank in dreadfu’ line, 
Our woes and vows, on yonder brae, 

We pour’d frae hearts to love sae true? 
The warrior'wip'd his tears away— 

We kiss’d again, and sigh’d Adieu ! 


My Sandy ! round thy lowly bed, 
May vernal snawdraps first appear, 
And Ev’ning’s tears upon thee shed 
The grief thy widow offers here. 
May Heav’n thy darling babbie spare, 
Wha ne’er beheld his father’s smile, 
To claim his mother’s constant care, 
And a’ her pensive hours beguile ! 
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Proceedings of Parliament. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tuesday, December 1. 1812. 


HE Duke of Gloucester, and Lord Gren- 

» ville, in their official characters as Chan- 

cellors, presented petitions from the Univer- 

sities of Oxford and Cambridge, against the 
Claims of the Catholics. 


Thursday, December 3. 


On the motion of Earl Bathurst, the 
thanks of the House were voted to the Mar- 
quis of Wellington for the battle cf Sala- 
manca.—Lord, Liverpool said, that it was 
intended -to erect a monument to Gen. Sir 
i. Brock, but not to vote thanks to the army 
in Canada. 

Friday, December 4. 


The Earl of Liverpool presented a mes- 
sage from the Prince Regent, stating that 
he was desirous of bestowing upon the Mar- 
quis of Wellington a signal mark of nation- 
al munificence, for his eminent services, &c.: 
to be considered on Monday. 


Monday, December 7. 


The Lari of Liverpool, after a suitable 
speech, proposed, pursuant to the Prince 
Regent’s message, for enabling the Marquis 
of Wellington to support the superior dig- 


nity of his rank, ** That £100,000 should 


be vested in the hands of trustees, to be laid 
out in the purchase of lands of that value, 
to be settled on Lord Wellington, his heirs 
and successors.” The Address was agreed 
to nem. diss. 


Thursday, December 10. 
A new arrangement was made for dis- 


patching appeals : it was agreed, that on the ° 


first day after next term, their Lordships 
sheuld meet twice or thrice 4 week, at ten 
in the morning. 


Friday, December 11. 


In the three appeal causes, Sir W. John- 
ston v. Templer, the judgment of the Court 
ef Session was affirmed, with £.200 costs. 


Thursday, December 17. 


The Earl of Liverpool presented to the 


House a M from the Prince Regent, 
Jan. 1813. 


expressing his Royal Highness’s desire te 
render aid to the people of Russia, who were 
suffering the severest distress, in consequence 
of the unprovoked and atrocious invasion of 
France,—praising the loyalty, magnanimi- 
ty, and unconquerable spirit they had dis- 
played, whereby results have been produced 
of the utmost importance to the interests of 
this kingdom, and to the general cause of 
Europe; the grant to be £.200,000; to be 
considered to-morrow. 


Friday, December 18. 


The Earl of Liverpool moved that 
£.200,000 be granted in aid of the Russian 
peasantry. The invasion of Russia had been 
attempted with 360,000 men, including 
60,600 cavalry—no nation had ever made 
such exertions or sacrifices as Russia—a po- 
pulation of 200,000 souls had voluntarily 
devoted their habitations to the flames soon- 
er than they should afford a shelter to the 
invaders. Besides Moscow, no fewer than 
100 villages were left and consumed on the 
advance of the enemy, and their inmates re- 
tired for shelter and security to the woods 
and forests. Russia had been invaded be- 
cause she refused to accede to the Continen- 
tal System, and a deadly blow was intended 
to be struck, through her, against Great’ 
Britain. 

Lord Holland thought this sum, if it could 
be spared, should have been afforded for the 
service of the war in the Peninsula. He 
hoped that the events in the North would 
facilitate a peace. 

The address for £.200,000 was agreed to 
nem. diss. 


Tuesday, December 22. 


The Royal assent was given by commis- 
sion to a number of public and private bills, 
after which the House adjourned till the Sd 
of February. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, December 7. 

On the House resclving itself into a Come 
mittee to take into consideration the Prince 
Regent’s Message 
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be imposed upon all rice imported from any 
country not belonging to his Majesty, or not 
within the territories of the Hast india 


58 


Lord Castlereagh said, that the Marquis of 
Wellington had, on six different occasions, 


from the Regent of Portugal, as Marshal of 


received the thanks of Parliament for his 
atchicvements. He had foiled and defeated Company 5 and to e 
og Hi a all the most celebrated Marshals of France, the exportation = Fast ndia rice, Which 
who had taken the field against him--Mas- had amounted to to. 
sha y | sena, Soult, (who was himself a host,) Ney, 
a tl Victor, Marmont, and, lastly, the intrusive Thursday, December 10. 
a a king and Jourdan. These successes were Lord Folkestone, referring to the order of 
ue a) unattended by any reverses, except retreats, — A yeust last in the Gazette as to German of- 
BS ai from which he thought he derived nearly as ficers, which stated, that in consideration of 
a a much glory as from his victories. He next their services, particularly at the battle of 
expatiated on the bel the Salamanca, they should receive, instead of 
3 4 é Marquis, who had refused £8000, a year, temporary, permanent rank in the British 


army, asked, to save the time of the House, 


33 4) that kingdom, and said that part of the gy an explanation. 
oS eh £.100,000 granted would be employed in Lord Palmerston said, that the Noble Lord 
% . the purchase of the manor of Wellington. had misconceived the meaning of the order 
ie Sir FP. Burdett said, that in the present jn question ; it was not intended to violate 
Sy: distresses of the country, the money, if gi- the act, by which the foreign corps would 
“ey ven, should be taken from the Admiralty be dismissed at the end of the war. The 
SS Droits, and not from the public purse. He word ‘ permanent ” was not meant in the 
conside red Lord ellington nat order in its literal and universally received 
» | foiled at Burgos 5 is retreat wen a mos _ sense ; but merely to imply, that certain fa- 
de astrous one, as he heard that the hospitals Gitta should be given, or rather obstacles 
observed that he had got into difficult situ- 
a out of them. ‘There was a needless waste yyanent rank should be solely nominal, with- 
¥ of life at Cindad Rodrigo and Badajc At out halfpay, or any other advantage. 
: the first place there was a loss on our part ; . 


Lords Folkstone, Milton, Messrs Ponson- 


equal to that of the garrison; and at the se- yy Canning, and Sir H. Mildmay, express- 


cond, General Picton took the place acci- 


dentally, after the main plan had failed, and 


ed their satisfaction at this explanation of 
the order, which had been misunderstood, 


ye the not only by themselves, but the public. 
eferrea, but would hot General Stewart spoke in the most hand- 
some terms of the German Legion. 
essrs Wihithreed and Canning fully cone Mr Whitbread of 
Vr Whitbread reprobated the practice o 
curred in the merits of Lord Wellington. 
The _ Imitating the dress of foreign soldiers, as 
if vote for £.100,000 was unanimous- 4), lect; ¢ 
predilection prevailed in a certain quar 
“a ‘4 7 "6 ter: our troops were so Germanised or Fren- 
oy gt | Tuesday, December 8. chified in their appearance, that English 
Mr Lushingion brought up the Report  Selciers had fallen, and English officers been 
a ng ‘ of a Committee of Supply, for granting taken prisoners, in consequence of mistaking 
ss a £.100,000 to Trustees, to be laid out in land the corps of French troops for our own. 
set f for the benefit of the Marquis of Wellington 
8 i and his heirs; also for granting 140,000 Friday, December 11. 
seamen, and 31,400 royal marines. 
BES. On the second reading of the Gold Coin She Coin Bill was 
Bill, 2 w brought up, after a division, moved by Mr 
SN il, 2 warm discussion took place; Messrs ° 
Creevey, Ponsonby, Whitbread, H. Thorn. when the numbers were—63 to 
ton, and Lord Folkestone opposing it: and 
Messrs Vancktart, Reson kisson, Whitbread, W. Smith, and Gurney, 
and Lord ¢ astlereagh supporting it :—du- alleging the 
ring the discussion it was stated by Mr Cree- the qf guinens, 
{% : vey that light guineas were purchased by leh, at Laver pool, Bristol, &c. were pub- 


goldsmiths, to melt down at 1”. 7s. each— 
The second reading was carried by 129 to 


licly bought and sold ; and their occasioning, 
in general, two prices to commodities.— 


19. Messrs Vansittart, Rose, Stephens, Preston, 


and Prothero, urged that the bill was ne- 
cessary to secure the public creditor, and 
the yeorhanry of the country from the seve- 
rity of landlords, who, imitating the exam- 

ple 


Wednesday, December 9, 


The Chancellor of the Eachecuer proposed 
that an additional tax of 10s. per ewt. should 


ple of Lord King, might insist upon their 


tenants paying their rents in gold. 
Monday, December 14. 


The Gold Coin Bill was read a third time, 
after divisions moved by Mr Whitbread on 
Mr Broughain’s Resolutions of last Sessions, 
when they were all negatived.—Messrs A- 
bercrombie, Grant, and Sir F. Flood, con- 
tendea that Bank paper was depreciated— 
the laticr said, that in Ireland it was depre- 
crited 20 per cent. ; and that since his visit 
to this country, he had purchased a horse, 
fur which 38 guineas had been asked; he 
refused, offering 34, which the horse-dealer 
eagerly accepted, when le found he was to 
be paid in gold.—The following sums were 
then voted in a Commitiee of Supply: 

For the Land Ferees, £.2,000,000 3; for 
the Militia, £.770,000 ; Supernumerary Of- 
ficers, £.8,500; Hospital, 
£.275,0003 Foreign Cords, £.593,000; Vo- 
luntcer Corps, £.11$,0U03 Local Militia, 
£.5,300 ; Surgeons and Hovpiials, £.32,0003 
American Loyalists, £19,000; St Domingo 
Sulferers, £.6000 ; the Suffering Ciergy and 
Laity of France, £.123,000 5 Corsican Emi- 
grants, £11,500; French and Corsican E- 
migrants abroad, £.4000; Duich Emigrants, 
£.3,500; French Emigrants in Jersey and 
Guernsey, £.3, £00. 


Wednesday, December 16. 


In a Committee of Suppiy, Lord Pal- 
merston moved for an additional sum of 
L.2,700,000 for the service of the army, 
which, after a division of 33 to 4, was grant- 
ed. 

Thursday, December 17. 


On the Chancellor of the Exchequer de- 
livering a message from the Prince Regent, 
requesting to be enabled to aid the distress- 
es of the Russians, Mr Whitbread seid, that 
we ought to begin by relieving our own 
starving manufacturers first, as he saw no 
reason Why, in this instance, charity should 
not begin at home. 

Sir Francis Burdett thought the message 
not ouly extraordinary, but insu!ting to the 
peonie of this country. 

Mr Stephen considered that the. burning 
of Moscow, br defeating the ambition of 
Bonaparte, might ultimately prove the sal- 
Vatiea of this country 3 to be considered to- 
morrow. 

Friday, December i8. 

In a Comniitice of Supply, Mr Vansit- 
tart said, that the best information he had 
procured did not lead him to think that 
any modification or repeal of the leather 
tax was necessary. 

Mr Vensitiart moved that 200,000/. be 
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granted to his Majesty for the relief of such 
parts of the Empire of Russia as have suf- 
fered from the invasion of the French. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the most flat- 
tering prospects might probably be anticipae 
ted from the Russian successes. 

Mr Whitbread declared that Russia had 
always acted in conformity to her own inte- 
rest; this sum, therefore, which would go 
into the pocket of the Emperor, would not 
be, as represented, a bond of unity between 
the two countries. 

Sir F. Burdett, though he opposed the 
grant, rejoiced in the prospect of a peace. 

Messrs Ponsonby and Wiiber force support- 
ed the grant, which was voted without a di- 
Vision. 

Monday, December 21. 

Sir F. Burdcti presented a petition from 
the friends and relatives of three persons 
now confined in Ichester gaol, in conse 
quence of assembling riotously before the 
Town Hall during the last election in that 
city, and demanding in a tumultuous man- 
ner, that the doors of the Hall should be 
opened. This was refused, and some win- 
dows were broken. The next day these 
persons were seized, and treated with a se 
verity which nothing could justify. Accord- 
ing to the petition, bail had been offered to 
any amount, but refused. They were’com- 
mitted to prison, confined to solitary cells, 
and heavily ironed. The access of their 
friends was denied. During this severe 
weather, they had nothing to sleep on but 
a litte straw on a sione dungeon, and co- 


vered with a scanty rug; and though some 


humane persons in the town had provided 
them with great coats, yet they were strip- 
ped of these every night before they were 
Joeked up in their cells. The locking -up 
hour was four o’clock. Their food was 
bread and water. ‘The former too scanty 
to support life. [Here the Hon. Baronet 
drew forth a loaf, about the size of a modern 
two-penny one, and after holding it up for 
the inspection of the House, he dashed it 
indignantly on the floor, and it rolled to- 
wards the Treasury Bench.] Afterwards ask- 
ing whether such a pittance was enough to 
sustain life, and hinting on the oppression 
exercised in many gaols\—Mr Heryey con- 
sidered the allegations false, and thought it 
would be dangerous to grant relief, as the 
prisoners were committed for felony, (the 
riot act having been read,) which was not a 
bailable offence —Mr Wallace thought some 
relief might be granted until their trials came 
on.—Buth petitions were laid on the table. 


Tuesday, December 22. 
After some routine business the House 
adjourned till the 2d of February. pate 
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AMERICAN WAR. 


PRESIDENTS MESSAGE TO CONGRESS, AND 
CORRESPONDENCE RELATIVE TO PEACE. 


HE Message of Mr Madison on the open- 

ing of Congress, was communicated to 
Mr Coles, his private Secretary, on the 4th 
November, and delivered at Washington 
with the usual forms. The Message com- 
mences, by congratulating on the ** unusual 
degree of health dispensed to the inhabi- 
tants; the rich abundance with which the 
earth has rewarded the labours bestowed on 
it, and the successful cultivation of all 
branches of industry.” It then adverts to 
** the state of war into which the United 
States (are said to) have been forced by the 
injustice and aggression of England ;” notices 
the Expedition of Gen. Hull into Canada, 
and its disastrous termination by the sur- 
render of that General and hisarmy. This 
painful reverse is promised to be investiga- 
ted by a military tribunal. A philippic is 
pronounced ageinst England for accepting 
aid from the Ir'ians. Van Renssalaer’s 
defeat is but slightly touched on in the 
Speech, which declares that the attack was 
made in compliance with the ardour of the 
troops—was executed with distinguished 
gallantry, but was lost for want of a season- 
able reinforcement. These misfortunes are, 
however, pronounced to be not without con- 
soling effects; for that the patriotic zeal 
which they had excited, had embodied an 
ample force from the ‘States of Kentucky 
and Ohio, and from part of Pensylvania and 
Virginia: these, with the addition of a few 
regulars, had been placed under the com- 
mand of General Harrison, who, with the 
greater portioi of the force, was proceeding 
to the Michigan territory, having succeeded 
in relieving an important frontier post (Fort 
Wayne,) and in several incidental operations 
against hostile tribes of savages. The Pre- 
sident likewise acknowledges, that the ex- 
pectation of gaining the command of the 
Lakes, by the invasion of Canada from De- 
troit, hac been disappointed, but that mea- 
sures were taken to provide in them a naval 
force superior to that of the enemy. ** Should 
{he says) the present season not admit of 
complete success, the progress made will 
eofarce for the next a ascendancy, 


where it is essential to a permanent peace 
with, and a control over the savages.—The 
refusal of the Governors of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut to furnish the required de- 
tachments of Militia, towards the defence 
of the maritime frontier, on constitutional 
grounds, is the next topic introduced : these 
principles, if acquiesced in, it is observed, 
would render necessary those large and per- 
manent establishments which are forbidden 
by the principles of a free Government.— 
The following passages relative to the cap- 
ture of the Guerriere, the state of the nego- 
ciations between the two countries, are of 
sufficient importance to be presented at 
length :— 

** On the coasts and on the ocean, the 
war has been as successful as circumstances 
inseparable from its early stages could pro- 
mise. Our public ships and private crui- 
zers, by their activity, and where there was 


occasion, by their intrepidity, have made the. 


enemy sensible of the difference between a 
reciprocity of captures, and the long confine- 
ment of them to their side. Our trade, with 
little exception, has safely reached our ports, 
having been much favoured in it by the 
course pursued by a squadron of our frigates 
under the command of Commodore Rogers}; 
and in the instance in which skill and bra- 
very were more particularly tried with those 
of the enemy, the American flag had an au- 
spicious triumph. The frigate Constitution, 
commanded by Captain Hull, after a close 


and short engagement, completely disabled 


and captured a British frigate; gaining for 
that officer, and all on board, a praise which 
cannot be too liberally bestowed—not merely 
for the victory actually atchieved, but for 
that prompt and cool exertion of command- 
ing talents, which, giving to courage its 
highest character, and to the force applied 
its full effect, proved that more could have 
been done in a contest requiring more. 

** Anxiéus éo abridge the evils from which 
a state of war cannot be exempt, I lost no 
time after it was declared, in conveying to 
the British Government the terms on which 
its progress might be arrested, without wait- 
ing the delays of a formal and final pacifi- 
cation : and our Charge d’Affairs at London 
Was at the same time authorised to agree ta 
an armistice, founded upon them. These 
texms required, that the Orders in ——— 
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should be repealed, as they affected the 
United States, without a revival of the block- 
ades violating acknowledged rules; that 
there should be an immediate discharge of 
American seamen from British ships, and a 
stop to impressments from American ships, 
with an understanding that an exclusion of 
the seamen of each nation from the ships of 
the other should be stipulated, and that the 


armistice should be improved into a defini- 


tive and comprehensive adjustment of de- 
pending controversies. 

“ Although a repeal of the orders suscep- 
tible of explanations meeting the views of 
this Government, had taken place before 
this pacific advance was communicated to 
that of Great Britain, the advance was de- 
elined from an avowed repugnance to a sus- 
pension of the practice of impressment du- 
ring the armistice, and without any intima- 
tion that the arrangeraent proposed with 
respect to seamen would be accepted. Whe- 
ther the subsequent communications from 
this Government, affording an occasion for 
reconsidering the subject on the part of 
Great Britain will be viewed in a more fa- 
vourable light, or received in a more ac- 
eommodating spirit, remains to be known. 
It would be unwise to relax our measures, 
in any respect, on a presumption of such a 
result. 

** The documents from the department of 
State, which relate to this subject, will give 
a view also of the propositions for an armis- 
tice, which have been received here—one of 
them from the authorities at Halifax and in 
Canada, the other from the British Govern- 
Ment itself, thro’? Admiral Warren; and of 
the grounds upon which neither of them 
could be accepted. 

“* Our affairs with France retain the pos- 
ture which they held at my last communi- 
cation to you. 

‘** Notwithstanding the authorised expec- 
tation of an early as well as favourable issue 
of the discussions on foot, theee have been 
‘procrastinated to the latest date. ‘The only 
intervening occurrence meriting attention is 
the promulgation of a French decree, pur- 
porting to be a definitive repeal of the Ber- 
This proceeding, 
altho’ made the ground of the repeal of the 
British Orders in Council, is rendered, by 
the time and manner of it, liable to many 
objections. 

** The final communications from our 
special Minister to Denmark, afford further 
proofs of the good effects of his mission, and 
of the amicable disposition of the Danish 
Government. From Russia we have the 
a4atisfaction to receive assurances of continu- 
d friendship, and that it will not be atfect- 
ed by the rupture between the United States 


and Great Britain. Sweden also professes 
sentiments favourable to subsisting harmo- 
ny.—With the Barbary Powers, excepting 
that of Algiers, our affairs remain on the 
ordinary footing. ‘The Consui-General resi- 
ding with that Regency, has suddcaly, and 
Without cause, been banished, iogether with 
all the American citizens found there. Whe- 
ther this was the transitery effect of capri- 
cious despotism, or the first act of predeter- 
mined hostility, is nct ascertained.” 

The President, in calling the attention 
of Congress to the insufficiency of the cxist- 


ing provision for filling up the Miliary Es- 


tublishment ; admits, that the recruiting ser- 
vice had failed ; that the augmented boun- 
ties are inadequate; that the regulars are 
deficient ; and the militia inconvenient and 
expensive; that, on account of the high 
wages for labour, there is no attraction for 
voiunteers ; that it will be necessary to raise 
corps for local and occasional service ; to in- 
crease the pay of the General Officers; to 
re-organise the Staff Establishment; in short, 
to.introduce improvements and reforms of 
all kinds before the army can be rendered 
eificient, either for purposes of attack cr de- 
fence. Against the use of British licenses 
it is recommended to make further enact- 
ments, and likewise against cases of corrupt 
and pertidious intercourse with the enemy, 
not amounting to treason, nor yet embraced 
by any statutary provisions. To Congress is 
also submitted the cases of those vessels la- 
den with British manufactures, which arri- 
ved from England when the revocation of 
the Orders in Council took place, under an 
erroneous impression that the Non-import- 
ation Act would immediately cease to opes 
rate. In their decision, the President says, 
they will doubtless consult what. is due to 
equitable considerations and to the public. 
interest. 

‘* The receipts in the Treasury, during 
the year ending on the 30th of September 
last, have exceeded 16 millions and a half 
of dollars; which have been sufhcicnt to de- 
fray all the demands on the Treasury to that 
day, including 4 necessary reimbursement 
of near three millions of the principal of the 
public debt. In these receipts are included 
a sum of near $8,850,000, received on ac- 
count of the loans authorised by the acts of 
last Session. The whole sum actually ob- 
tained on loan, amounts to 11 millions of 
doliars, the residue of which being receiva- 
ble subsequent to the SUth of September, 
will, together with the current revenue, 
enable. us to defray ail the expences of this 
year.” 

{The Speech concludes with stating, that 
the unexpected importations of British ma- 
nufactures will render the revenue of the 
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ensuing year more productive than could have 
been anticipated ; thet war was not declared 
until every hope of averting it was extin- 
guished by the transfer of the British sceptre 
into new hands, clinging (o former counsels. 
To have thrunk, wader such circumstances, 
from manly resistance, it is observed, would 
have been a degradation of their best and 
proudest hopes.| It would have struck 
us from the high rank where the virtuous 


strucgles of our forefathers had placed us, . 


and have betrayed the magnificent legacy 
which we hold in trust for future genera- 
tions.” 
DOCUMENTS ACCOMPANYING THE ABOVE 
MESSAGE, 

The first is a letter frém Mr Russel to Lord 
“astlereagh, dated 24th Aug. last, proposing 
armistice two conditions: first, that the 
Orders in Council should be repealed, and 
no illegal blockades substituted their 
place : second!y, that all imypressments from 
American vessels should be discontinued 
and all American citizens who had been 
Impressed should be restored : as an induces 
ment to Great Britain to discoutinue the 
limpressments from American vessels, Mr 
Russeil says, he is authorised to give an 
assurance, that a Jaw should be passed (to 
be reciprecai) to prohibit the employment 
of British seamen in the public or commer. 
cial service of the United States. Lord 
Casticreagh, in a reply, dated the 25th of 
August, to the above letter, says, “* that the 
overture made by Mr Russell had been de- 
teranned upon by the Governinent of the 
Unitcd States, in ignoranee of the Order 
of the 25d June lasi—that it had been sub- 
initted to the Prince Regent, whose com. 
mands he had received to decline itmthet 
#8 soon as it was apprehended that Mr 
Foster would withdraw from the United 
States, in consequence of the Declaration of 
War, meatures had been taken to authorise 
the Admiral on the American station, to 
Prepess a revocation of hovtilities. 

** His Lordship expresses hss surprise, 
that, as a preiiminary, the American Go- 
vernment should dcmand that we should 
Gesist from our ancient practice of impres- 
sing our own seamen fiom the merchant 
ships of foreign States, on the mere assu- 
Fance (hata law shal! be hereafter passed by 
the American Government.” 

To the abeve correspoudence is added a 
detter ‘rom Mr Ruevell fo Lord Castlerea gh, 
dated Ist Sept. expressing lis surprise that 
his proposal of the 25th of August has been 
declined, and requesting passports for him. 
seli, and informung bis Lordship he is au. 
thorized to leave Mr Beasly as Agent for 
of war. 


A letter is subjoined from Lord Castles 


reagh, inclosing the passports, and allowing 
Mr Reasly to reside as Agent. 

The remainder of the correspondence is 
between Sir J. B. Warren and the American 
Secretary of State, Mr Monroe. Acmiral 
Warren, in his letter dated Halifax, Sept. 
20. refers toa copy of the revocation o: the 
Orders in Council, which, he observes, ceased 
to exist nearly at the same time that the 
Government of the United States declared 
war against his Majesty. He incloses the 
copY of another Order for the detention of 
all American ships, issued on the receipt of 
the hostile declaration. He then proposes 
the immediate cessttion of hostilities be- 
tween the two countries, and states that he 
is authorised to enter into arrangements as 
to the admission of British ships and come 
merce into the American harbours ; that 
being the necessary and reasonable condition 
on which’ the Orders in Council were re- 
pesicd. Mr Monroe’s answer tu this letter 
is dated Cot. 27. after the attempts upon 
Cenada had failed. He commences by an 
insinuation against the bad faith of the 
British Government, throws the Orders in 
Couneil into the back ground, and lays the 
whole stress of the question on the practice 
of impressment. It is required by the Pre- 
sident, that pending an armistice that prac- 
tice shall be suspended; and that an ar- 
rangement shali be entered into, the very 
basis of which shall be the abolition of im- 
pressment aliogether, upon the adoption of 
some suiteble regulations by the United 
States, to prevent the employment of British 
seamen in American ships. 

[Another message from Mr Madison, 
transmitting to Congress some further cor- 
respondence between the two governments, 
relative to an armistice :—and also a long 
British Stete paper, containing the grounds 
on Which that government maintains the 
contest are necessurily deferred. | 


INVASION OF CANADA. 
It would appear from the American pa- 
pers, that another aitempt wpon Canada is 


determined upon, and,, according to sume: 


accounts, the force destined for that purposes 
ainounts to about 40,000 men. This is 
probably an exaggeration 3 the last accounts, 
however, state, that the armies had been 
ordered into winter quarters, ard that all 
hostile operations would be delayed till the 
retura of spring. 


THE NORTHERN WAR. 
FRENCH ACCOUNTS 
The following document is altogether 50 
interesting, that we are induced to give it 
at full length. 
TWENTY? 
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YWENTY-NINTH EVLLETIN OF THE 
GRAND ARMY. 


Molodctseiino, Dee. 3, 1812. 


the November, the weather was 
fine, and the movements of the army exe- 
cuted with the greatest suecess. The cold 
weather began on the 7th, from that mo- 
ment we every night tort several huadred 
horses, that died in consequence of bivou. 
aching. Arrived at Sinclenske, we bad al- 
ready lost many cavalry and artiliery horses. 

Russian from Vothyaia was 
opposed to our right. Our right left the 
Miosk Hoe of operations and took for the 
pivot of its operations the Warsaw 
On the Mth, the Emperor was informed, at 
Sraolensko, of this change in the line of o- 
perations, and conceived what the enemy 
would do. However hard it appeared to him 
to put himself in motion during se cruei a 
season, the new state of things demanded it. 
He expected to arrive at Minsk, or at least 
upon the Beresina, before the enemy. On 
the 15th he quitted Sinolensko, on the 16th 
he slept at Krasnoi. 

* The cold, which began on the 7th, sud- 
denly increased, and on the 14th, loth, and 
16th, the thermometer was 10 and Is dee 
grees below the freezing point. The roads 
were covered with ice, the cavairy, artillery, 
and baggage horses, perished every night, 
not only by hundreds, but by thousands, 
particularly the German and French horses. 

** In a few days more than 50,000 horses 
perished 5; our cavalry were on foot, our ar- 
tillery and our baggage were without con- 
veyance. It was necessary to abandon and 
destroy a good part of our cannon, ammu- 
nition, and provisions. 

** This army, so fine on the 6th, was very 
different on the 14th, almost without caval- 
ry, without artillery, without transports.— 
Without cavalry we could not reconnoitre 
a quarter of a league's distance 3 without 
artillery we could not risk a battle, and 
firmly await its; it was requisite to march 
in order not to be constrained to a battle, 
Which the want of ammunition prevented 
us trom desiring ; it was requisite to occupy 
@ certain space not to be turned, and that 
too without cavalry, which led and connec. 
ted the columns. This difficulty, joined to 
a cold, which suddeniy came on, rendered 
Our situation miserable. 

_“ Those men whom nature had not sufii- 
ciently fortified to be above a!l the chances 
of fate and fortune, appeared shook, lost 
their gaiety, their good humour, and dreamed 
but of misfortunes, snd catastrophes: those 
Whom she had created superior to every 
thing, preserved their gaiety and their ordi- 
nary manners, and saw fresh glory in the 
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different difficulties that were to be sur- 
mounted. 

* ‘The enemy, who saw upon the roads 
traces of that frightful calamity which had 
overtaken the French army, endeavoured to 
advantage of it. 
the columns with his Cossacks, who carried 
off, like the Aras in the deserts, the trains 
and carriages which seperated. This cone 
temptible cavairy, which only makes. noise, 
and is not capable ef peuetrating through a 
company of volligeurs, rendered themselves 
by favour of certain circumstan- 
ces. Nevertheless, the enemy had to repent 
of ali the serious attempts which he wished 
to undertake ; they were overthrown by the 
Viceroy, before whom they were placed, 
and lost many men. . 

*€ The Duke of Elchingen with 3000 men 
had blown up the ramparts of Smolensko. 
He was surrounded, and found himself in 
a critical position, but he extricated himself 
from it with that ‘intrepidity for which he 
is distinguished. Aficr having kept the 
enemy at a distance from him during the 
whole day of the ISth, and constantly re- 
pulsed him, at night be made a movement 
on the right, passed the Borysthenes, and 
deceived all the calculations of the enemy. 
On the 19th the army passed the Borysthe- 
nes at Orza, and the Russian army being 
fatigued, and having lost a great number of 
men, ceased from its attempts. 

* The army of Volhynia had inclined, on 
the L6th, upon Minsk, and marched upon 
Borisow. General Dombrowski defended 
the bridge head of Borisow with 3000 men. 
On the 23d he was forced and obiiged to 
evacuate this position. The enemy then 
passed the Beresina, marching upon Bobr 5 
the division Lambert formed the advanced 
guard. The 2d corps, commanded by the 
Duke of Reggio, which was at Tocherein, 
had received orders to march upon Borisow, 
to secure the passage of the Beresina. On 
the 24th, the Duke of Reggio met the di- 
vision Lambert four leagues from Borisow, 
attacked and defeated it, took 2000 prison- 
ers, six pieces of cannon, 500 baggage wag- 
gons of the army of Volhynia, and threw 
the enemy on the right bank of the Beresi- 
na. General Berkeim, with the 4th cuiras- 
siers, distinguished himself by a fine charge. 
The enemy could only secure his safety by 
burning the bridge, which is more than 
300 toizes inlength. Nevertheless, the ene- 
my occupied all the passages of the Beresi- 
na; this river is 40 toises wide ; it had much 
floating ice on it, but its banks are covered 
with marshes, three hundred toises long, 
which present obstacles in clearing it. 

The enemy’s General had piaced his four 
divisions at the different debouches, — 
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he presumed the French army would at- 
tempt to pass. 

“On the 26th, at break of day, the Em- 
peror, after having deceived the enemy by 
different movements made during the day 
of the 25th, marched upon the village of 
Studezianca, and caused, in spite of an ene- 
my’s division, and in its presence, two 
bridges to be thrown over the river. The 
Duke of Reggio passed, attacked the enemy, 
and Jed‘him fighting two hours ; the enemy 
retired upon the tete-du-pont of Borisow. 
General Legrand, an officer of the first-rate 
merit, was badly, vut not dangerously, 
wounded. 

_ * The Duke of Belluno, commanding the 
' 9th corps, had received orders to follow the 
movement of the Duke of Reggio, to form 
the rear-guard, and keep in check the Rus- 
sian army from the Dwina, which followed 
him. Partaunaux’s division formed the 
year-guard of this corps. On the 27th at 
noon, the Duke of Belluno arrived with two 
divisions at the bridge of Studezianca.— 
Partaunaux’s division set out at night from 
Borisow. A brigade of this division, which 
formed the rear-guard, and which was 
charged with burning the bridges, marched 
at seven in the evening. It arrived between 
10 and 11 o'clock ;--it sought its first bri- 
gade, and its General, who had departed 
two hours before, and which it had not met 
with in its route. His researches were in 
vain ;—some uneasiness was then conceived. 

** All we have since been able to learn, 
is, that this first brigade set out at five o’- 
clock, missed its way at six, went to the 
right in place of proceeding to the left, and 
marched two or three leagues in this direc- 
tion ; that, during the night, and benumbed 
with cold, it railied at seeing the enemy's 
fires, which it mistook for those of the 
French army. Thus surrounded, it was 
taken. This cruel mistake must have cau- 
sed us a loss of 2000 infantry, 300 cavalry, 
and three pieces of artillery. Reports state, 
that the General of Division was not with 
his column, and had marched alone. 

** All the army having passed on the 
morning of the 28th, the Duke of Belluno 
guarded the tete-du-pont upon the left bank ; 
the Duke of Reggio, and behind him all the 
army, was upon the right bank. 

** Borisow having been evacuated, the 
armies of the Dwina and Volhynia commu- 
nicated; they planned an attack on the 
28th, at break of day. The Duke of Reg- 
gio caused the Emperor to be informed that 
he was'attacked. Half an hour afterwards, 
the Duke of Belluno was so on the left 
bank.—The Duke of Elchingen immediate. 
ly followed the Duke of Reggio, and the 
Duke of Treviso the Duke of Elchingen, 


The battle became warm. The enemy 
wishing to turn 6ur right, Gen. Doumere, 
commanding the Sth division of cuirassiers, 
which made part of the 2d corps that re. 
mained on the Dwina, ordered a charge of 
cavalry by the 4th and Jih regiments of 
cuirassiers, ,at the moment when the legion 
of the Vistula was engaged in the weods, to 
pierce the centre of the encmy, who wes de- 
feated and put to the rout. With the cne- 
my’s cavalry, which came to the assistance: 
of its infantry, 6000 prisoners, two stand. 
ards, and six pieces of cannon, fell into our 
hands. On this side the Duke of Belluno 
vigorously and successfully charged the 
enemy, defeated him, took from five to six 
hundred prisoners, and did not suffer him 
to advance within the reach of the cannon 
of the bridge. Gen. Fournier made a fine 
charge of cavalry.—In the battle of the 
Beresina, the army of Volhynia suffered 
much. The Duke of Reggio was wounded, 
but his wound is not dangerous 3 he received 
a ball in his side, , 

** The next day (the 29th) we remained 
on the field of battle. We had to make our 
choice between two routes, that to Minsk 
and that to Wilna. The road to Minsk 
led through the middle of a forest, and of 
cultivated marshes, where it was impossible 
for the army to subsist itsclf. On the con- 
trary, the road to Wilna leads through a 
very fine country. The army being with- 
out cavalry, deficient of ammunition, and 
horribly fatigued by 50 days march, carry- 
ing in its train all the sick and wounded of 
60 many battles, stood greatly in need of 
getting to its magazines. 

** On the 30th, the head-quarters were at 
Plechnitsi ; onthe Ist Dec. at Siaike ; and 
on the 3d at Molodetchno, where the army 
received the first convoys from Wilna.— 
The whole of the wounded officers and sol- 
diers, and whatever else could be of embar- 
rasment, with the baggage, &c. were sent 
off for Wilna. 

“To say that the army stands in need 
of re-establishing its discipline, of refreshing 
itself, of remounting its cavalry, of com- © 
pleting its artillery and its material ; this is 
the result of the Expose, which has just 
been made. Its repose is of the first neces- 
sity. The material articles ‘and the horses 
are coming in; General Bouchier has al- 
ready more than 20,000 remount-horses in 
different depots. The artillery has already 
repaired its losses.—The Generals, Officers, 
and soldiers, have suffered greatly from 
want. Numbers have lost their baggage by 
the loss of their horses, and several by the 
effect of the Cossacks’ ambushes. 

_ “ The Cossacks have taken numbers of 
isolated persons, of geographical mee 4 
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who were taking positions, and of unattend- 
ed officers, who were marching with pre- 
caution, preferring running the risk of 
marching slowly, than going with the con- 
voys. The reports of the General officers 
commanding the different corps, will make 
known what oificers and soldiers have chief- 
ly distinguished themselves, and the detaie 
ef their memorable events. 

In all these movements, the Emperor ain 
marched in the middle of his guards, the 
cavalry commanded by Marshal the Duke 
of Istria, and the infantry commanded by 
the Duke of Dantzic. His Majesty has 
been well satisfied with the fine spirit shewn 
by his guards; they have always been ready 
to shew themselves every where that their 
presence was needful; but circumstances 
have always been. such, that their appear- 
ance alone was sufficient, and that they ne- 
ver were in a case which required them to 
charge. 

The Prince of Neufchatel, the Grand 
Marshal, the Grand Equerry, and ail the 
Aides-de-camp, and military officers of the 
household, have always accompanied his 
Majesty. 

Our cavalry was dismounted to such a 
degree, that it was necessary to collect the 
otiicers who had still a horse remaining, in 
order to form four companies of ene ‘hun- 
dred and fifty men each. The Generals there 
performed the functions of Captains, and 
the Colonels those of subalterns. 

This sacred squadron, commanded by 
General Grouchy, and under the orders of 
the King of Naples, did not lose sight of 
the Emperor in all these movements. The 
health of his Majesty was never better. 


RUSSIAN ACCOUNTS. 


Dispatches from Lord Cathcart.—( From the 
London Gazette.) 


St Petersburgh, Nov. 30, 1812. 


T have now to acquaint your Lordship, 
that General Field Marshal Prince Kutusoff 
Smolenski reports, on the 23d: November, 
trom Laniky Farm, that Buonaparte, with 
his guards, left Orsha on the 20th of No- 
vember, and marched on the road te Kocha- 
net; and that on the 2Ist the remaining 
troops of the enemy marched out of the for- 

er place, leaving twenty-six guns, and 
some hospitals, in which were upwards of 
fifty wounded French officers. 

Count Platoff is ordered to follow the 
army marching on Kochanoff. 

Adetachment under Major-Gen. Erma- 
loff, consisting of fourteen battalions of in- 
fantry, some cavairy, and two co: mpanies of 
artillery, is directed to move by Orsha to 
reintoree Count Platoft. 

Jan. 1813. 
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The advanced guard of the main army, 
under the command of General Millirodo- 
vitch, consisting of the 2d and 7th divisions 
of infantry, and the 2d division of cavalry, 
was to cross the Dnieper on the 24d, at Ko- 
pys, and was to direct its march upon To- 
lotchina to join General Ermalott’s. 

The main army will cross the nieper at 
Kopys, on the 24th, and march by Starasel 

to ‘Tsetzershioff, from whence it mey be 
pte according to circumstances, either 
upon Bobra or Berezinof™ 

General Wittgenstein reports, on the 24th 


of November, from the village of Cherai,- 


that Admiral ‘I'chichagoff was at Borisoff 
on the 24th instant, whence General Lan- 
garon informed the Count, by letters of the 


‘22d instant, that General Count Lambert 


was at Boriseff on the 21st, where he de- 


feated the whole corps of Dombroffski, ta-, 


king six cannon, two colours, and three 
thousand prisoners, Criving them upon the 
road to Orsha; that Count Lambert had al- 
so taken, at Kaidanoff, two guns, and from 
two to three thousand prisoners; and that, 
including the hospitais at Minsk, in the last 
eight days, upwards of 11,000 prisoners, 
and 24 guns had been taken. 

Victor and Oudinot have retired from be- 
fore Count Wittgenstein upon Borisoff; the 


' latter is marching in pursuit of them, and 


on the 23d took eight hundred prisoners and 
many carriages. 

Count Wittgenstein reports, that General 
Platoff is marching against the great body 


of the enemy’s corps upon Toulochinow, by . 


which it appears the enemy is inclosed on 
three sides: General Piatofi in his rear, Ad- 
miral Tchichagoff in their front ; and Count 
Wittgenstein on their flank. 

A report was received yesterday of ano- 


ther general officer, whose name I have not - 
heard, having been taken prisoner; and I. 


have also understood that accounts are re- 
ceived that General Ertle was arrived at 
Egoumen. 

‘The detachment under General Sachen is 
understood to be fully adequate to keep 
Prince Schwartzenberg in check. . 

The attempt to blow up the Cathedral of 
Smolensko failed, the match having gone 
out before it reached the mine. 


The fate of Marshal Ney has not been as- 


certained. 
J have the to be, &e. 


CaTHCART. 


Vise. Castlereagh. 


St-Petorsburgh, Dec. 6, 1812. 

My Lorp,—I have the honour to tran- 
smit the report of the defeat of Victor’s corps 
by General Count Wittgeustein, on the 27th 
Nov. 
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It would seem that this —— had alter- 
ed its direction from Borisof, was pro- 
ceeding up the left bank of the Beresina, 
when it was by Count Wittgenstein. 
The 16th, at day-break, the Count pursued 
Buona on a road leading to Wilna, still 
upon the left bank of the Beresina. 

A bridge had been thrown over the river, 
at a place about 30 versts from Borisoff, 
where there was an advantageous position 
for the enemy’e rear-guard, and for cover- 
ing the 

‘in tay. the French lost the 
whole of their equipages and plunder, and 
were vigorously and repeatedly attacked at 
the bridge. 

The position on the left bank being con- 
tinually reinforced by fresh troops, was con- 
tested til] night, when it was evacuated, 
and the bridge was destroyed as soon as the 
rear-guard had There is a cross 
road from this point which leads to the 
great road to Wilna, and it was the inten- 
tion of Count Wittgenstein to pursue, as 
soon as he either received pontoons, or re- 
established the bridge. ; 

General Platoff had already got to the 
right bank, probably to Borisoff. 

Admiral Tchichagoff’s quarters appear to 
have been at no great distance, but no par- 
ticular report of the distribution or move- 
ments of this part of the force has as yet 
been received, since the affair of Count 
Lambert. 

It appears, however, from the conclusion 
of Count Wittgenstcin’s last report, that he 
expects the concert and support both of the 
Admiral and of Count Platoff.—General 
Mallarodovitch was stated to have arrived at 
Borisoff when the last accounts came away. 

The head -quarters of the main army 
were still advancing on a line parallel to, 
and to the southward of the main road from 
Smolensko to Minsk, but considerably in the 
rear of the present operations. 


~ There are long defiles to p:.ss on the road 


from Borisoff to Minsk, as weil as that up- 
on which Buonaparte is supposed to be 
marching: and it scarcely appears possible 
that the remains of his army can get thro’ 
these difficulties in presence of so many 
troops, with artillery and cavalry, regular 
8s well as irregular.—I have the honour, &c. 


CATHCART. 
Visc. Castlercagh. 


Proceedings of the operations of the Russian 
Arm;, from 13th to Nov. 

Nov. 13—The Aidc-de-camp General 
Count Oscharoffsky, as he was proceeding 
on the 12th, with part of the detachment 
under his command, from Schkloff towards 
Mohilow, was informed by sowie of the in- 


habitants who had Ieft that place, that the 
enemy’s troops which had remained there, 
had threatened to set on fire all within their 
reach ; in consequence of this information, 
Count Oscharoffsky, without loss of time, 
ordered on the Cossacks from Paltawa, 
mounted the riflemen, and arrived before 
night with his cavalry and artillery, in time 
to save the town, from whence he imme. 
diately drove the enemy—thus at the same 
time relieving the place, and many large 
magazines which it contained, from the 
danger with which it was threatened. 
General Mallarodovitch reports that, on the 
12th; he shall be with part of his van-guard 
at Tototschin—The grand army halted at 
Kopys. 

Nov. 14.—General Platoff reports, that 
on the 12th, some of the enemy’s troops, 
which had separated from the corps under 
Marshal Ney, and had taken the road to 
Loubawitntz, surrendered, to the number 
of eight hundred men. The enemy’s loss 
in prisoners was, indeed, so very great, that 
he found it was unnecessary to make any 
particular report on the occasion, as it sele 
dom occurred that he took Jess than a thou- 
sand prisoners each day. 

On the 13th, General Platoff reports, that 
Lieut.-General Martinott having attacked 
the enemy, with Maj.-General Koutenikoff’s 
brigade, as he was marching on the high 
road, killed 500 of them, and made 400 
prisoners, amongst whom was Gen. Dsewoe 
rofsky.—Head-quarters at Staroselije. 


Report from the General of Cavalry, Count 
Wittgenstein, to his Imperial Majesty, da- 
ted Staroc Borsioff, Nov. 29. 

Yesterday I had the honour most submis- 
sively to report to your Imperial Majesty, on 
the defeat of the corps of Marshal Victor, 
from whom the troops of your Majesty took 
4 cannon, 2 standards, 67 staff and other 
officers, and 3000 prisoners, indepéndently 


of a considerable number in killed and — 


wounded. After this victory, there surren- 
dered the General of Division Parthenaut, 
the General of Brigade Biller, the Chief of 
the Staff D’Elert, General Canins and Bla- 
mont, five Colonels, 15 Lieut.-Colonels, 224 
Officers, and 7800 privates; among these 
were two whole regiments of cavalry, fully 
mounted, the one a Saxon regiment, and 
one of Berg. I afterwards resolved on at- 
tacking Napoleon himself; which I did not 
fail to perform on the same day. 

The enemy approached the passage of the 
Beresina in great force, and stopped there 
to deiend it with the greatest obstinacy, in 
order to save his artillery and baggage ; 
without being disconcerted by his great 

e forts, 
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efferte, I drove him back the distance of 
three versts. The engagement lasted the 
whole day. To-day I compelled him to 
cross the river neat Stoudenzie, where, after 
having passed it, he burned the bridge, but 
having received pontoons from Admiral 
Tschichagoff, | am at this moment occupied 
in getting them thrown over the river. I 
shall pass it immediately, and act in con- 
junction with him and General Platoff.— 
Yesterday we took from the enemy one 
field-piece, and made 1500 prisoners. To- 
day we took 12 pieces of cannon, and a con- 
siderable number of them he cast himself 
into the river. J have also taken a number 
of officers and men, others are continually 
arriving, so that I have not as yet been able 
to take any account of them; they bring in 
besides so many. carriages belonging to Buo- 
naparte, as well as to private individuals, 
that the distance of half a verst is covered 
with them, so as not to allow persons to pass 
either on foot or on horsebuck. I have been 
obliged, therefore, to dispatch three compa- 
nies of militia to clear a passage only for the 
troops. Upon these carriages, most of them 
lately the property of Moscow families, we 
found, besides a t booty for the troops, 
a quantity of charch plate, and other effects, 
which the enemy had stolen at Moscow. In 
reporting this most humbly to your Impe- 
rial Majesty, I lay at the same time at your 
feet the standards which I have taken from 
the enemy. 

We have lost during these days, above 
3000 men. 

(To be Continued. ) 


FRANCE. 


BONAPARTE’S RETURN TO PARIS, AND 
DECREE FOR BAISING 350,000 MORE 
SOLDIERS. 


Bonaparte, after deputing Murat, King 
of Naples, commander of his army, left it at 
Smorgony, on the 25th November, and tra- 
velling through Poland and Germany under 
the assumed title of Duke of Vicenza, arri- 
ved at Paris on the 18th December ; where, 
according to the Moniteur, he was received 
by the Parisians with unbounded demon- 
strations of joy. 

On the 20th, Napoleon, on his throne, 
received the Senate and the Council of State ; 
when some complimentary speeches passed 
between them.—The speeches of the Empe- 
ror dwell on the ided of his death, and inti- 
mate, that it is necessary for the regeneration 
of France that his system should survive 
himself; in answer to which the Senators 
propose to bind themselves immediately by 
an oath to the little King of Rome as heir 
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apparent to the empire. The topics intro- 
duced into the Address of the Senate by 
Count Lacepede are the late conspiracy, 
which was defeated, and the attachment of 
the government and people to Buonaparte 
and his son the King of Rome. The invae 
sion of Russia is but slightly noticed; and 
the Address concludes with mentioning the 
alacrity with which the conscripts marched, 
and the determination of the people to make 
new efforts to conquer an honourable and 
solid peace. The Council of State afterwards 
presented an address, in which, alluding to 
the 29th Bulletin, they say, ** Let our ene- 
mies exult, if they please, in the material 
[artillery and equipments] losses, which the 
rigour of the season, and the severity of the 
climate occasioned ; but let them calculate 
our forces ; let them learn that there are no 
efforts or sacrifices, of which, after the ex- 
ample of your Majesty, the French nation 
is not capable, in order to realise your glo- 
rious plans.”——-Buonaparte, in his reply, 
thanks them for the people’s attachment to 
his son, which he attributes to their convic- 
tion of the advantages of a monarchy, al- 
Judes to the stormy period of the Revolution 
when the principle of insurrection was pro- 
claimed to be a duty, as a dissuasive against 
the horrors of anarchy, and concludes by 
panegyrising those magistrates who are rea- 
dy to perish in defence of the Sovereign, the 
Throne, and the Laws. 

On the 11th of January the Conservative 
Senate met, when a Senatus Consultum.was 
agreed to for placing 350,000 men at the 
disposal of the Minister at War, viz. 100,00U 
to consist of such of the conscripts of 1809 
to 1813 as have not been called upon; 
100,000 cohorts, who are ne longer to be 
considered as forming a part of the national 
guards ; and the remaining 150,000 men to 


_ be raised from the conscripts of 1814. _ 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. ; 
LORD WELLINGTON’s JOURNEY TO CaDIz. 


Since the publication of our last number 
we have no accounts of any hostile opera: 
tions in the Peninsula. ‘The season, it ap- 
pears, has put an end to all active move- 
ments, both armies being seemingly worn 
out with the fatigues they have already en- 
dured, and requiring, of course, some re- 
freshment and re 

Accounts from Lisbon, of the beginning 
of this month, inform us that the allied ar- 
my was in cantonments, between the Tagus 
and the Douro, with its head-quarters at 
Freynada. The French army was also 
spread out in cantonments; Soult’s army 
occupying the valley of the Tagus, brs 
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head-quarters at Toledo; while the army of 
Portugal, under Souham, occupied the whole 
extent from Salamanca to the Douro, and 
beyond that river to Valladolid and Bur- 
gOS. 

The army which had landed at Alicant 
wos still inactive in that quarter; but a re- 
inforcement of troops having arrived, it was 
supnosed that an attempt would be made 
against Suchet in Valencia. | 

During the interval of rest which the sea- 
son had allowed to the troops, Lord Wel- 
lington had undertaken a journey to Cadiz, 
for the purpose of submitting to the Regen- 
cy a plan which he had in view to increase 
the enerzies of the Spanish Government, to 
give full effect to the military operations of 
the allies on the opening of the ensuing 
campaign. 

To this end, the Marquis recommended 
that the nation should be divided into four 
departments, et the head of which to be pla- 
eed a Captain and Intendant-General, of his 
Lordship’s appointment. ‘The latter would 
be required to receive all monies ordered to 
be raised by Government for the mainte- 
nance of the Spanish armies, the organiza- 
tion of which was to be completed under 
the direction of his Lordship, who agreed to 
pay over all balences he might have in hand 
at the end of the year to the Government. 

The plan was sent to the Regency by way 
of memorial, accompanied by such observa- 
tions as his Lordship deemed expedient to 
make on the occasion, to prove the necessi- 
ty of its adoption; but for all this, the plan 
was rejected, without: the substitution of 
any other in its stead—the Regency at once 
declaring, that to accede to the wishes of 
the Marquis would be incompatible with the 
principles of the Spanish Constitution. 

His Lordship, it is stated, in speaking 
upon the subject, used the term * Spanish 
cause,’ for which he was contending, to 
which the Government is said to have re- 
pled, that the cause was no more Spanish 
than it was British. 

Lord Wellington left Cadiz for his head. 
quarters on the 22d December. 


STATE OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


At the close of the late retreat from Bur- 
gos, Lord Wellington addressed a circular 
letter to the commanding officers’ baitalions, 
calling their attention to the discipline of the 
army, which, his Lordship says, has fallen 
off in the late campaign to a greater degree 
than any army with which he had ever sere 
ved, or of which he had ever read! ** Yet 
this army (continues his Lordship,) has met 
with no disaster: it has suffered no priva- 
Hows, which but triding attention on the 


part of the officers could not have prevent. 
ed, and for which there existed no reason 
whatever in the nature of the service; 
nor has it suffered any hardships, excepting 
those resulting from the necessity of being 
exposed to the inclemencies of the weather 
at a moment when they were most severe. 
It must be obvious, however, to every offi- 
cer, that from the moment the troops com- 
menced their retreat from the neighbourhood 
of Burgos on the one hand, and from Mad- 
rid on the other, the officers lost all com- 
mand over their men. Irregularities and 
outrages of all descriptions were committed 
with impunity ; and losses have been sus- 
tained which ought never to have occurred.” 
—This irregularity the Commander-in-Chief 
has no hesitation in attributing to the habi- 
tual inattention of the officers of the regi- 
nients to their duty as prescribed by the 
standing regulations of the service, and by 
the orders of the army, though he does not 
question their zeal, still-less their gallantry 
and spirit. He strong!y impresses an amend- 
ment in this respect. 

A letter from Freynada says—‘* I am 
sorry to state, that we have not fewer than 
12,000 British sick in the hospitals. Their 
illness has arisen principally from the har- 
rassing marehes frem Madrid. Many of 
our best officers are applying for leave of 
absence on account of indisposition. Our 
cavalry is dreadfully cut up: the horses die 
fast, their food both in quantity and quality 
differing in this country so much from what 
it is in England.” 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CAPTURE OF THE MACEDONIAN FRIGATE. 
(From the London Gazette.) 


Letter from Captain J. Surman Carden, late’ 


Commander of His Majesiy’s Ship the 
Macedonian, to J. W. Croker, Esq. dated 
on board the American Ship United States, 
at Sea, the 28th October 1812. 


Sin,—It is with the deepest regret 1 
have to acquaint you, for the information 
of my Lords Commissioners of the Admiral- 
ty, that his Majesty’s late ship Macedonian 
was captured on the 25th instant, by the 
United States ship United States, Cemmo- 
dore Decatur, Commander ; the detail is as 
follows 

A short time after daylight, steering .N. 
W. by W. with the wind from the south- 
ward, in latitude 29 deg. N. and longitude 
29 deg. 30 min.W. in the execution of their 
Lordships’ orders, a sail was seen on the lee 
beam, which I immediately stood for, and 
found her a large frigate under American 
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colours; at nine o'clock I closed with her, 
and she commenced the action, which we 
returned, but from the enemy keeping two 

ints off the wind I was not enabled to get 
as close to her as I could have wished. Af- 
ter an hour's action the enemy backed and 
came to the wind, and I was then enabled 
to bring her to close hattle ; in this situation 
J soon found the enemy’s force too superior 
to expect success, unless some very fortu- 
nate chance occurred in our favour, and 
with this hepe I continued the battle to two 
hours and ten minutes, when having the 
mizen-mast shot away by the board, top- 
masts shot away by the caps, main-yard 
shot in pieces, lower masts badly wounded, 
lower rigging ai! cut to pieces, a small pro- 
portion only of the fore-sail left to the fore- 
yard, all the guns on the quarter-deck and 
fore-castle disabled but two, and filled with 
wreck, two also on the main-deck disabled, 
and several shot between wind and water, a 
very great proportion of the crew killed and 
wounded, and the enemy comparatively in 
good order, who had now shot ahead and 
about to place himself in a raking position, 
without our being able to return the fire, 
being a perfect wreck and unmanageable 
log; I deemed it prudent, theugh a painful 
extremity, to surrender his Majesty's ship ; 
nor was this dreadful alternative resorted 
to till every hope of success was removed, 
even beyond the reach of chance, nor till, I 
trust, their Lordships will be aware every 
effort had been made against the enemy by 
brave officers and men, nor 
should she have been surrendered whilst a 
man lived on board, had she been manageable. 
i am sorry to say our loss is very severe; I 
find by this day’s muster thirty-six killed, 
three of whom lingered a short time after 
the battle, thirty-six severely wounded, ma- 
ny of whom cannot recover, and thirty-two 
slightly wounded, who may ali do well; to- 
tal one hundred and four.—The truly noble 
and animating conduct of my officers, and 
the steady bravery of my crew to the last 
inoment of the battle, must ever render them 


- dear to their country. —My first lieutenant, 


David Hope, was severely wounded in. the 
head towards the close of the battle, and 
taken below; but was soon again on deck, 
displaying that greatness of mind end exer- 
tion, whieM, though it may be equalled, can 
never be excelled; the third lieutenant, John 
Buitord, was also wounded, but not obliged 
to quit his quarters: Second Licutenant 
Samuel Mottley and he deserve my highest 
acknowledgments. The cool and steady con- 
duct of Mr Walker, the master, was very 
great during the batile, as also that of Lieu- 
tenants Wilson and Magill of the marines. 


Qn being taken on heard the enemy's 


- chace to the convoy. 
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ship, I ceased to wonder at the result of the 
battle. ‘The United States is built with the 
scantling of a seventy - four gun ship, 
mounting thirty long twenty-four pounders 
(English ship guns) on her main deck, and 
twenty-two forty-two pounders, carronades, 
with two long twenty-four pounders on her 
quarter deck and forecastle, howitzer guns 
in her tops, and a travelling carronade on 
ber upper deck, with a complement of four 
hundred and seventy-eight picked men.— 
The enemy had suffered much in masts, 
rigging, and hull, above and below water ; 
her loss in killed and wounded I am not 
aware of, but I know a Lieutenant and six 
men have been thrown overboard.—En- 
closed you will be pleased to receive the 
names of the killed and wounded on board 
the Macedonian ; and I have the honour to 
be, &c. Jxo. S. CARDEN. 
To J. W. Croker, Esq. Admiralty. 


[Here follows a list of killed and wound- 
ed; among the former are Mr J. Holmes, 
boatswain; Bir T. J. Nankwell, master’s 
mate; Mr D. Colwell, schoolmaster; W. 
Brown, tswain’s mate—among the lat- 
ter; Lieut. D. Hope, severely wounded 5 
Lieut. J. Bulford, slightly; Mr H. Roe- 
buck, master’s mate, slightly; Mr G. 
Greenway, midshipman, sevcrely.] 


CAPTURE AND RE-CAPTURE OF THE 
FROLIC SLOOP OF WAR. 


(From the London Gazxctte.) 


His Majesty's Ship Poictiers, at Sti, 
October 23, 1812. 

S1r,—It is with the most bitter sorrow 
and distress I have to report to your Ex- 
cellency the capture of his Majesty’s brig 
Frolic, by the ship Wasp belonging to the 
United States of America, on the 18th inst. 
Having under convoy the homeward bound 
trade from the Bay of Honduras, and being 
in lat. 56 deg. N. and 64 deg. W. on the 
night of the 17th, we were overtaken by a 
most violent gale of wind, in which the 
Frolic carried away her main yard, lost her 
topsaiis, and sprung the main top-mast. 
On the morning of the 18th, as we were re- 
pairing the damages sustained in the storm, 
and re-assembling the scattered ships, a 
suspicious ship came in sight, and gave 
The merchant ships 
continued their voyage before the wind une 
der all sail; the Frolic dropt astern, and 
hoisted Spanish colours, in order to decoy 
the stranger under her guns, and to give 
time for the convoy to escape. About ten 
o'clock, both vegsels being within hail, we 
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hauled to the wind, and the battle began. 
The superior fire of our guns gave every 
reason to expect its speedy termination in 
our favour, but the gaffa head-braces being 
shot away, and there being no sail on the 
main-mast, the brig became unmanageable, 
and the enemy succeeded in taking a posi- 
tion to rake her, while she was unable to 
bring a gun to bear. 

After laying some time exposed to a most 

destructive fire, she fell with the bowsprit 
betwixt the enemy's main and mizen rig- 
ging, still unable to return his fire. 
At length the enemy boarded, and made 
himself master of the brig, every individual 
officer being wounded, and the greater part 
of the men either killed or wounded, there 
not being 20 persons remaining unhurt. 

Although I shall ever deplore the un- 
happy issue of this contest, it would be 
great injustice to the merits of the officers 
and crew if I failed to report that their 
bravery and coolness are deserving of every 
praise; and I am convinced if the Frolic 
had not been crippled in the gale, I should 
have to make a very different report to your 
Excellency. The Wasp was taken, and 
the Frolic re-captured the same afternoon, 
by his Majesty’s ship thePoictiers. Being 
separated from them, I eannot transmit at 
present a list of killed and wounded. Mr 
Charles M‘Kay, the first lieutenant, and 
Mr Stephens, the master, have died of their 
wounds.—I have, &c. T. WHINYATES, 


LOsS OF THE ALBAN CUTTER. 
“ Aldbrough, Dec. 18. 


** | have to communicate the melancholy 
loss of his Majesty’s cutter Alban, com- 
manded by Lieutenant Key. She was 
driven from the Holland station by the 
present very heavy gale, and forced on 
shore here this morning, and is a complete 
wreck. I am extremely sorry to say, that 
out of acrew consisting of 56 men, three 
women, and two children, only one woman, 
servant to Mrs Key, and a young man, a 
seaman, @f the name of James Newton, are 
saved. Thesurgeon, Mr James Thompson, 
came on shore with some life in him, but 
he died immediately afterwards.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


TRIALS AT YORKFOR MURDER AND RIOT- 
ING. 

A special commission of Assize was opel 
ed at York Castle on the 2d and tinished on 
the 12th inst. The calendar contained the 
names of 66 persons, charged with offen- 
Ces connected with the disturbances which 


- 


took place during last year in the West Rid. 
ing of Yorkshire. Of this number, 3 were 
condemned and executed, for the murder of 
a Mr Horsfall, of Marsden on the 29h 
April last ; 15 others were capitally convicts 
ed, 14 of whom were executed and one re. 
prieved. Six were convicted of simple felo. 


* ny, and sentenced to be transported for se. 


ven years. Seven were acquitted ; seven. 
teen against whom bilis of indictment had 
been found for capital offences, were dis. 
charged on bail; fifteen discharged by pro- 
clamation, and one indicted for a misde. 
meanor, discharged on finding sureties to 
try his traverse the next assizes. 

On Saturday the 16th, the 14 unhappy 
men last convicted, underwent the awful 
sentence of the law, the three murderers 
having been executed the week preceding.— 
About eleven in the morning John Ogden, 
Nathan Hoyle, Joseph Crowther, John 
Hill, Jonathan Dean, Thomas Brook, and 
John Walker, were led to the place of exe- 
cution.—On their way from the cell to the 
drop they were engaged in singing hymns, 
which one of their number dictated in a 
very firm tone of voice.—After the usual 
devotional services on those occasions had 
been gone through, and in which they all 
seemed to join with great fervency, Joseph 
Crowther addressing himself to the specta- 
tors, said, ** Farewell, Lads!” and John 
Hill, another of the sufferers, said, ** Friends! 
** ali take warning by my fate! for three 
“‘ years I followed the Lord; but, about 
** half a year since, I began to fall away: 
* | fell by little and little ; and, at last, I 
*“*am come to this: Oh! take warning !” 
— After some further time spent in prayer, 
the executioner proceeded to discharge his 
duty. The platform fell; and a few mo- 
ments closed the mortal existence of these 
infatuated and ill-fated men.—The num- 
ber of spectators was unusually large, and 
seemed much affected. 

About half-past one o’clock, the remain- 
ing seven unfortunate men, John Swallow, 
John Batley, Joseph Fisher, Wiliiam Hart- 
ley, James Hey, Job Hay, and James 
Haigh, were led to the place of execution, 


where, after praying with the Clergyman &. 


short time, they were launched into eterni- 
ty. They all of them acknowledged the 
Justice of their sentence ; and sincerely hep- 
ed that their untimely fate might operate as 
an example to deter others from the come 
mission of similar crimes.—The spectators 
Were not so numerous on the second melan- 
choly occasion, owing to the time of execu- 
tion being altered from two o’clock to half- 
past one.—The entrance to the Castle, and 
the place of execution, was guarded by bo- 
dies of horse and foot soldiers. Th 
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The following are the number of families 
left by these unfortunate men, viz.— 
- John Ogden, wife and 2 children ; Na- 
than Hoyle, wife and 7 children ; Joseph 
Crowther, wife pregnant, and 4 children ; 
John Hill, wife and two children; John 
Walker, wife and 5 children; Jonathan 
Dean, wife and 7 children ; Thomas Brook, 
wife and 3 children; John Swallow, wife 
and 6 children; John Batley, wife and 1 
child; John Fisher, wife and 3 children ; 
Job Hay, wife and 7 children ; William 
Hartley, (wife died half a year ago) 8 child- 
ren; James Hey, wife and 2 children $ 
James Haigh, wife, but no children. 


TRIAL OF THE MARQUIS OF SLIGO FOR 
SEDUCING SEAMEN FROM THE NAVY. 
On the 17th December this case came on 

for trial at the Admiralty Sessions. It ap- 

that in 1810, his Lordship being 
just come of age, visited Malta, where, 
through a letter of introduction from Ad- 
miral Martin, he became intimate with 


. Capt. Sprainger, of the Warrior. He proe’ 


fessed a desire to visit the Greek Islands in 
a vessel which he purchased, ealled the Py- 
lades, and which his friend, Capt. Sprain- 
ger, assisted him in fitting up. He was oc- 
casionally rowed to and from the vessel in 


the Warrior’s gig, and took notice of the 


men who were employed init. A few days 
before his departure these men were mis- 
sing, which surprised Capt. Sprainger, as 
they were old seamen, and had a long ar- 
rear of wages due tothem. It appeared by 
the evidence that they were made drunk by 
his Lordship’s servants, and in that state 
carried on board the Pylades, when their 
desertion was made known to the Marquis, 


whe ordered them to change their names, 


yet when Capt. Sprainger visited the Mar- 
quis and hinted his suspicions, the latter 


upon his word and honour, denied the 


truth, and declared that he would not take 
or engage any such persons. Capt. Sprain- 
ger, relying upon this assertion, did not 
search the ship, but sent a description of 
the men to the Marquis, stating that the 
British navy was then two thousand men 
under its complement, and that he would 
be doing injury to the service by engaging 
There were 14 men deserters 
from ships of war on board the Pylades, the 
remainder of the crew (50 men) being Ita- 
lians. At Messina, the Marquis obtained a 
protection from the Admiral for all his 
crew, upon pledging his word that they 
were not deserters. Subsequently he was 
overhauled by a boat sent from the Active 
frigate, when he reiterated thisJpledge, but 


_ Concealed the British seamen in the hold 


under his cabin, so that though he lighted 


vel 


the two midshipmen in their search, they 
were not found. At the Isle of Scio, six or 
eight of these men went on shore by per- 
mission, for several days; but the next day 
a signal being made for sailing, which they 
not promptly obeying, were left behind.— 
At the intercession of his Majesty’s Consul, 
who followed him out to sea, he took four 
of them back, but gave the others their 
clothes and paid them their wages. Two 
of these died at Athens, and two’ others 
reached this country. At Constantinople 
he wrote an acknowledgment of this affair 
to Captain Sprainger, saying, that his for- 
tune would enable him to pay any fine... 
The Jury returned a verdict of Guilty, and 
the Court sentenced him to pay a fine of 
£.5000 to the King, and be imprisoned four 
months in Newgate. The Marquis denied 
by an affidavit that he knew the seamen be» 
longing to the Warrior, were on board the 
Pylades, until after he sailed from Malta. 
He is a grandson of the late Lord Howe. 


TRIAL FOR CRIM. CON.—-DUNDAS, 0. 
SEMPILL. 
This case came on in the Court of King’s 
Bench, on the 8th of December last. The 


_ Plaintiff was Robert Dundas, Esq. and the 


Defendant was a Nobleman, the representa- 
tive of an ancient and respectable family, pos- 
sessing, as was stated by the plaintiff's 
counsel, a fortune of not less than £.100,000, 
and who, by deep intrigue, had succeeded 
in alienating from the Plaintiff the affections 
of a beautiful and accomplished wife, who, 
till seduced by his arts, had been deemed 
@ pattern for other wives in her rank of 
life. The Plaintiff it appeared 


possessed 
property in Sweden, of which country he 


was a nobleman, and on paying an annual 
visit to that country in June last, he left 
his wife at Wickham, under the protec 
tion of her sister, Lady Douglas, wife of 
Sir Howard Douglas; but on returning into 
this country in September, he found her lie 
ving at an hotel in London, with Lord Sem-e 
pill, where they passed as husband and wife 3 
and it was proved by Mrs Sarah Walker, of 
Cumberland Street, London, that from the 
21st of September, the day of the Plaintiff’s 
arrival in London from Sweden, to the pre- 
sent moment, they had lived in her house 


and had constantly slept in the same bed.’ 


The Jury, after a few moments consultation, 
found for the Plaintiff, damages £.4000. - 


EXTRAORDINARY TRIAL. 


Thomas Shelton was tried at the Middle- 
sex Sessions, on the 14th of September last, 
for assaulting and beating William Crocker, 
an officer of the police, in the ns 
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his duty. Crocker stated, that at a late 
hour of the night—mentioned in the indict- 
ment—as he was going his rounds, in com- 
pany with another patrole, he perceived a 
man hanging from a lamp-iron, near Cam- 
den Town. Just as he approached, the 
rope gave way, and the prisoner fell to the 
ground. The witness instantly seized him, 
upon which he assailed the prosecutor with 
fury, struck him, and knocked him down, 
and but for the intervention of the other 
patrole, he must have been in imminent 
danger. He was secured, and it then ap- 
peared that he had consented voluntarily to 
be hanged, under the following circumstan- 
ces :—Another man and he had been gam- 
bling, first for their money, and at length 
for their clothes ; and the defendant having 
lost both money and clothes, then staked 
his life, and agreed, that if he should tose 
that, his opponent should have the pleasure 
of hanging him. He lost, and accordingly 
submitted to be hangeds and his adversary, 
having tied him up to a lamp-post, left him 
to his fate; but the noose not having been 
fized in a secure manner, it gave way, as 
above stated. The case being proved by 
ether witnesses, the defendant was called 
upon for his defence. He was a tail, well- 
looking young man, a labourer, and he ac- 
knowledged the material parts of the facts 
alleged against him by Crocker, and said, 
that he had been gambling on the night 
mentioned in the indictment, and lost his 
money and clothes, and then staked his life, 
which he also considered forfeited, and be- 
lieved that he was in honour bound te be 
hanged, and therefore consented. But he 
Strongly denied taat any assault was commit- 
ted on the witnessC rocker, until he, Crocker, 
had first assaulted him. The Court and 
Jury expressed the utmost astonishment at 
this singular case, and, after a few words 
from the Chairman, he was found guilty.— 
As soon as the defendant was found guilty, 
his wife came into Court, and implored mer- 
ey for him, assuring their Worships that 
she would be answerable for it that he 
should never desire to be hanged again! 
The Bench became unanimous in the mer- 
eiful judginent of granting the female plead- 
er the full liberation of her husband 


PAYMENT OF OFFICERS’ WIDOWS’ PEX- 
SIONS. 


War-Office, 30th Nov. 1812. 

Sin,—I have the honour to transmit 
herewith, for your information, a printed 
copy of the Prince Regent's warrant of the 
26th September last, abolishing the former 
practice of transferring the payment of the 
pensions of the widows of oflicers of the 
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land forces, from Great Britain to Ireland, 
and vice versa, upon the removal of regi. 
ments from one establishment to the other ; 
and directing that, in future, every widow 
shall receive payment of her pension in the 
country in which she resides. 

You will, however, be pleased to observe, 
that, in the first instance,"every widow is to 
be placed upon the pension list of the esta- 
blishment to which the regiment in which 
her husband was serving, at the time of his 
death, shall belong. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
PALMERSTON, 


Colonel of the regiment of 


IRELAND. 
COURT OF COMMON PLEAS.—=-DUBLIN. 


H. E. Taaff, Esq. v. the Right Honourable 
W. Downes, Chief Justice, &c. 


It will be recollected, that the prosecutor 
in this case, who is a rich Catholic banker 
in Dublin, was, along with several other 
gentlemen, arrested under the warrant of 
Chief Justice Downes, charged with having 
acted as delegates to the Catholic Committee, 
in defiance of the proclamation of the Lord 
Lieutenant, and of the Convention act.— 
They, in consequence, brought actions of 
assault and false imprisonment against Mr 
Downes. 

Mr Downes had put in his plea to Mr 
Taaffe’s declaration, and thereby contended 
that he was entitled, as Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, to issue his warrant, and to 
commit Mr Taatfe tho’, without any charge 
or information whatever! To this plea Mr 
‘Taaife’s Counsel, of course, demurred. The 
Demurrer having been previously argued, 
the Court was to have given judgment upon 
it on the 20th of November. On that day, 
Lord Norbury stated, that, as a difference 
of opinion, with respect to the judgment to 
be given, prevailed among the Judges, it 
Was necessary, in order, if possible, to pro- 
cure unanimity on a subject of such mag 
nitude, to hear another Counsel on each 
side. 

On the 24th of November; therefore, the 
case was again argued by Mr Radcliffe on 
the part of the Chief Justice, who was re- 
plied to by Mr Byrne. The Court then ine 
timated, that they would not give their deci- 
sion till next term. It is said the Court is 
completely divided in opinion on this ques 
tion; Lord Norbury and Judge Mayne (as 
is understood) being favourable to Mr 
Downes ; and Justice Fox and Justice Flet- 
cher being of opinion, that Mr Downes’ plea 
is bad, and untenable in law. 

SCOT- 
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PRESBYTERY or EDINBURGH? 


CLEPHANE, versus THE KIRK-SESSION OF 
CANONGATE. 


N our Number for September 1812, we 

noticed that a petition and complaint had 
been given in to the Presbytery in July 
last, by the Reverend Mr Garnock, one of 
the ministers of Canongate, against certain 
proceedings of the Kirk-Session of Canon- 
gate, on the 19th of June, whereby they 
deprived Mr James Clephane of his oflice 
of elder and member of that body. No ap- 
pearance was made in July for the Kirk- 
Session, and the matter was delayed tiil the 
meeting in August.—At the meeting of 
Presbytery in August, a petition was pre- 
sented from Mr Clephane, complaining of 
the usage he had received from the Kirk- 
Session, and praying reiicf—James Wed- 
derburn, Esq. Advocate, appeared as coun- 
sel for Mr Clephane, and stated his case in 
a forcible speech. Mr Garnock, also, com- 
plained, that though he had lodged his rea- 
sons of dissent and complaint with-the Ses- 
sion-Clerk, he could neither procure the ori- 
ginal or a copy of that paper. As no ap- 
pearance was made for the Kirk-Session, it 
was moved and agreed to by the Presbytery, 
that the Kirk-Session of Canongate should 
be summoned to attend the next meeting in 
September. That the minutes of the Kirk- 
Session, since March 1811, should be laid 
before the Presbytery, and that the Session- 
Clerk should be summoned to appear and 
produce, at the same meeting, the original, 
or a copy of Mr Garnock’s reasons of dis- 
sent, which had beén lodged in his hands. 

On the 30th of September the case again 
came before the Presbytery, when the Ses- 
sion-Clerk of Canongate appeared, and was 
heard in his own defence with respect to 
Mr Garnock’s dissent.—Upon a motion, 
which was carried, he was ordered to be 
admonished by the Moderator to be more 
correct in future with respeet to papers 
lodged in his custody.—Parties were then 
called to the bar, when the Reverend Mr 
Garnock was heard in support of his rea- 
sons of dissent and complaint. James 
Wedderburn, Esq. for Mr Clepbane. Henry 


Cockburn, Esq. for the Kirk-Session, and 


the Reverend Dr Buchanan for hiinself.— 


After a discussion of considerable length 
Jan. 1813, 


- 10 


among the members of Presbytery, it was 
unanimously agreed to delay the cause till 
the last-Wednexday of October, and in the 
mean time they ordained the Kirk-Session of 
Canongate to give, at said meeting, a con- 
descendence of Mr Clephane’s alleged im-~ 
proper actions, which had been referred to 
in the sentence of the Session, and on which 
it proceeded. 

At next meeting of Presbytery, on the 
28th of October, the cause was again ree 
sumed. A cendescendence was given in 
for the Kirk-Session, which was reade A 
long discitssion took place as to the man- 
ner in which tue Preby.cry should proe 


ceed 3 but it appearing in the course of de-— 


bate, that no regular meeting of the Kirk- 
Session had taken place since they were or- 
dered to give in their condescendence——that 
it had been framed by a committee of the 
Session, and that it was only signed by 
Mr Cockburn, their Counsel ; it was ordered 
by the Presbytery, that a meeting of the 
Kirk-Session should be called to prepare a 
condescendence in terms of the remit of last 


-Presbytery, and to serve the same on Mr 


Clephane, or his agent, at least ten free 
days before the meeting of the Presbytery 
in November. The cause was then delay- 
ed to the last Wednesday of November. 
Accordingly on the 25th of November 
the cause was again called, when there was 
laid before the Presbytery the minutes of 
the Kirk-Session, and a condescendence 
from that body; and, also, a complaint 
from the Reverend Dr Buchanan against Mr 
Garnock, for being present at a meeting of 
the Kirk-Session of Canongate, while they 
were employed in bringing forward their 
condescendence, he being a party in the 
cause, and for using language at that meet- 
ing tending to influence their proceedings ; 
and likewise a protest by three elders ae 
gainst the proeeedings of the Kirk-Session, 
for adopting the condeseendence. Mr Cock- 
burn was heard in support of Dr Buchan- 
an’s complaint, and Mr Garnock-in defence 
of himself. A debate took place of some 
length, in which a considerable difference 
of opinion prevailed; but it was at last 
agreed that the complaint should be with- 
drawn, which was done aecordingly. ‘The 
protest of the three elders was then entered 
into, and after some discussion it was agreed 
to adinit them as parties, and hear — 
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for their intetest. The final consideration 
of the merits of the whole cause was then 
adjourned to Wednesday the 9th of Decem- 
ber. 

The Presbytery again met on the 9th of 
Deceinber, when the same parties appeared. 
—The following papers relative to the 
cause were read by the Clerk, viz. Mr 
Clephane’s petition against the sentence of 
the Kirk-Session ; Mr Garnock’s reasons of 
dissent against the same; the sentence of 
the Kirk-Session of the 19th of June, ex- 
pelling Mr Clephane ; the diiferent deliver- 
anccs of the Presbytery in this cause; the 
condescendence of the Kirk-Session, which 
they were ordered to produce to the Pres- 
bytery ; and the reasons of dissent of the 
three elders of Canongate against the con- 
descendence. The reading of these papers 
occupied a considerable time. 

Mr Wedderburn was then heard at great 
length for Mr Clephane and the dissenting 
elders, and concluded a speech of more than 
two hou.s. by saying, that if the sentence 
of the Kirk-Session was reversed, and the 
objectionable minute of the 22d March 1811 
ordered to be expunged from the records of 
the Kirk-Session, his client would rest sa- 
tisfied. 

Mr Cockburn said a few words for the 
Kirk-Session, and fully agreed with the pro- 
position of Mr Wedderburn ; and to this he 
adhered, after being told that somewhat of 
a different nature would be proposed. 

Parties being withdrawn, Dr Inglis spoke 
at length on the merits of the question, and 
concluded by a motion, which was after- 
terwards put to the vote and carried, as the 
sentence of the Presbytery.—The Reverend 
Mr Andrew Thomson replied to Dr Inglis, 
and «ntirely differed from him as to the 
mode of pronouncing sentence, although he 
could not but acknowledge that the sentence 
of the Kirk-Session was wrong, and ought 
to be reversed. Sir Henry Moncreiff deliv- 
ered his sentiments shortly, and nearly to 
the same effect ; and concluded by moving 
a different deliverance from that of Dr 
Inglis, though both went upon the principle 
that the original sentence of the Kirk-Ses- 
sion ought to be reversed. 

A long debate ensued, in which, besides 
the members above mentioned, the follow- 
ing took a part—Dr William Simpson, Pro- 
fessor David Ritchie, Dr Davidson, Dr Wil- 
liam Ritchie, Dr Campbell, Dr Andrew 
Grant, Dr Robert Anderson, and Dr Tho- 
mas Macknight. The vote was then put, 
Jirst or second motion, it being understood 
that the first motion was that of Dr Inglis, 
the segond that of Sir Henry Moncreifi: 
The roll was then called, and votes marked, 
when Dr Inglis’s motion was carried by a 


majority of one vote. The following is 

therefore the sentence of the Presbytery: 

Presbytery having considered the 
circumstances of this case, as brought before 
them by Mr Clephane’s petition, and the 

Kirk-Session’s record of the proceedings to 
which the petition refers—tind, That the 
minute of the Kirk-Session, dated the 22d 
of March L811], relative to the part which 
Mr Clephane acted in the case of Mr Gar- 
nock’s settlement, breathes a most unwar- 
rantable asperity, and is the more descry- 
ing of censure, because Mr Clephane acted, 
upon that eccasion, not in his capacity as an 
e@ider, but as one of the Magistrates of the 
burgh of Canongate, in which capacity he 
was not responsible to the Kirk-Sessien— 
Therefore, ordain the Kirk-Session to ex- 
punge the said minute from their records, 
and prohibit therh from making their re- 
cords in time to come a depository of such 

unjustifiable abuse against any civil Magis- 
trate—Also find, That there is not evidence 
against Mr Clephane of fraud or criminal 
intention, either in the case of the dues of 
the beadles, or the other dues arising from 
private baptisms ; and that the Kirk-Session, 
by taking no notice of any negligence or ir- 
regularity on the part of Mr Clephane, in 
relation to these matters, previouslyfto the 
22d of March 1811, had virtually sanction- 
ed his mode of proceeding. And the Pres- 
bytery having farther considered, in con- 
nection with Mr Clephane’s petition, the 
additional circumstances brought before 
them by Mr Garnock’s complaint, and the 
condescendence of the Kirk-Session—find, 

That the act or resolution of the Kirk-Ses- 
sion, by which they declared Mr Clephane 
to be no longer a member of their body, was 
not only irregular and unjust, in respect of 

Mr Clephane not having been summoned to 
answer in his own defence, but was also 
most injurious to Mr Clephane’s character, 
in respect of its having been founded on an 
allegation of improper conduct, which does 
not appear to have been warranted by the 
facts and circumstances of which the Kirk- 
Session had evidence before them, as now 
set forth in the condescendence produced— 
Therefore, acquit Mr Clephane of the charge 
and imputation against his character as an 
elder, founded on these facts and circum- 
stances—Sustain Mr Garnock’s complaint 
Reverse the judgment of the Kirk-Session 
complained of, and ordain them to insert 
this judgment and deliverance of the Pres- 
bytery in their records.” 

The following is the motion of Sir Henry 
Moncrieff :— 

_ “* Reverse the sentence of the Kirk-Ses- 
sian of Canongate complained of by Mr Gar- 
nock, as highly irregular and unjust, in 
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respect it was pronounced in Mr Clephane’s 
absence, and without any proof being taken 
or attempted, before the sentence was pro- 
nounced. And in respect it appears to the 
Presbytery, that a minute of the Kirk-Ses- 
sion, bearing date the 22d day of March 
18il, was extremely exceptionable, the 
Presbytery did, and hereby do, express their 
highest disapprobation of the said Session, 
in adopting it. And they ordain the Kirk- 
Session of Canongate to expunge the said 
minute from their record; and the Presby- 
tery dismiss the condescendence now given 
in by the said Kirk-Session, and prohibit 
them from holding any further proceedings 
in this case ; and farther, the Presbytery as- 
soilzie Mr Clephane from the charges brought 
against him before the Presbytery by the 
said Kirk-Session.” 

Parties were then called, and sentence of 
Presbytery intimated to them. Against that 
sentence a mumber of mumbers dissented, 
and took instruments in the Clerk's hands, 
to complain to the Synod of Lothian and 
Tweeddale ; as did also the Rev. Dr Buch- 
anan for himself and the Kirk-Session. 

All the meetings .were numerously at- 
tended by spectators. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICIARY. 


Monday, the 21st of December, came on 
before this Court the trial of Elizabeth Cros- 
bie, accused of theft and house-breaking.— 
There were three different charges—lst, 
On the Ist of Vebruary 1912, or the month 
of January preceding, or February, March, 
or April following, stealing from the house 
of Alexander Gray, tailor, Leith Street, 
Edinburgh, a silver tea-pot, silver porter 
mug, silver milk pot and sugar tongs, a sil- 
ver table spoon, and six silver tody ladles, 
and two silver tea-spoons.—2d, Ou the 12th 
of August 1312, stealing from the house of 
Jane Scott, wife of A. Chalmers, trumpeter 
in the royal horse artillery, Fisherrow, a sil- 
ver wateh.—3d, On the I4th day of Sep- 
tember 1512, of breaking into the house of 
David Swan, labourer, New Farin, om the 
road from Dalkeith to Musselburgh, by 
means of false keys, or otherwise, and steal- 
ing a web, two shawls, a white dimitty pet- 
ticoat, two pairs of cotton stockings, three 
pocket handkerchiefs, 2 muslin neckeloth, 
and a one pound bank note. ‘The, prisoner 
being put to the bar, before proceeding to 
trial, the Solicitor-General, on the part of 
the Crown, stated, that, in consequence of 
information which he had reccived, he de- 
parted from the third charge in the indiet- 
ment, inasmuch as it did not appear that 
the prisoner had entered the house by false 
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keys ; he therefore restri¢ted the indictment 
to the two first charges. No objection on 
the part of the prisoner’s Counsel being 
made to the refevancy, the prisoner pleaded 
guilty to the two first eharges. On an ob- 
servation by the Court, that the prosecutor 
had taken a liberty which he was not war- 


ranted in doing, by extending the first 


charge to four months, no greater latitude 
than three being ever allowed, the words, 
or April, were deleted from the first charge. 
After which, the Jury being impannelled, 
the prisoner again pleaded guilty. The Ju- 
ry then retired, and in a few minutes re- 
turned their verdict, finding the prisoner 
guilty by her own confession. The sentence 
being restricted to an abitrary punishment, 
the Court, after noticing the deliberate man- 
ner in which the crimes had been commit- 
ted, and the necessity of protecting those 
who received lodgers into their houses from 
similar depredations, sentenced the prisoner 
to fourteen years transportation beyond seas, 
with the usual certifications. 


Thomas Benny, midshipman, v. John David- 
son, writer in Greenock, Procurator-Fiscat, 
of the Bailie Court of Greenock. 


In the month of Septermber 1812, Me 
Benny, employed in the impress service at 
Greenock, impressed a man at that place, 
and was proceeding in his boat to the tender 
with him, when, on account of some real or 
supposed appearance of obstruction offered 
him in the execution of his duty, he was 
induced to fire a musket; he was in conse- 
quence taken up at his return on shore, 
brought before the Bailie Court there, and 
sentenced to Bridewell for 30 days, and ta 
be detained therein till he should find cau- 
tion to keep the peace in ali time coming. 
Against this sentence he appealed to the 
High Court of Justiciary, and on Thursday, 
the 24th December, the cause was advoca- 
ted before the Court. 

The Solicitor-General and Mr Macono, 
chie were heard at great length for Mr Ben- 
ny, end Mr Cockburn and Mr M‘Cormick 
for Mr Davidson, after which their Lord- 
ships delivered their opinions. They all 
agreed in finding, that the Magistrates of 
Greenock had been guilty of gross irregu- 
larity in their proceedings, and of an unwar- 
rantable stretch of power, in ordaining Ben- 
ny to find, what was never required by any 
court in this country, security for his good 
behaviour in'all time coming ; dismissed the 
letters simpliciter, and found Davidson liable 
in expences. 

A most melanchgly accident happened at 
Ballintuim, Strath-tummel, parish of Blair- 
Athole, On Friday the 11th eurrent, a 
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ander Calebanach, elias Dow, tenant there, 
being employed in drying grain on a kiln, 


went about midnight, accompanied by his 


daughter, a young girl, to litt off the grain, 
when most unfortunately the rafters, which, 
it appears, were rotten, gave way, and he 
was precipitated to the bottom of the kiln, 
when it immediately took fire, and before 
any assistance could be rendered to hin, 
he was burnt to death. Owing to the scar- 
city of water, the darkness of the night, 
and the late hour at which the accident 
happened, the fire was not got under till 
noon next day, when the body, which was 
almost consumed to atoms, was with much 
difficulty extricated from the rubbish. He 
has left a widow and three children. 

On the 15th of December, at the mill of 
Elrick, the miller, of the name of Walker, 
his wife, and a child, were all found dead 
in their sleeping apartment. The preced- 
ing evening, in a smell bed-room in which 
they slept, a quantity of wet shellings of 
corn, had been put on the fire, for the pur- 
pose of preserving it during the night 3 and 
the fire being opened partly, the smoke 
thereby occasioned spreading through the 
room, proved fatal to this unfortunate part 
of the family. The woman was dead in 
in her bed, with her child on her arm; but 
the man was found siiting on a chair near 
the bed, and leaning forward, having vo- 
mitted a little; but neither from this, nor 
any exertion he had been able to make, 
could he, as it appears, gain the door, in 
his then weak, and probably in part, insen- 
Rible state, so as to escape the deleterious 
eilects of the vitiated air, in which these un- 
wary suflerers had been involyed, and to 
which they fell victims. We understand, 
there are four children and ah aged grand. 
mother left todeplore their melancholy fate. 

On the 26th of Decembet, a distressing 
accident occurred at Gorleston:—As nine 
pilots, who had been out at a vessel in the 
roads, were on their return, the aft part of 
the boat struck upon the bar, when the 
sueceeding wave filled and sunk her; one 
only was saved. Another pilot, who per- 
ceived the accident, got into a boat to go 
so their assistance, but finding he could not 
proceed fast enough, he ran up the steps, 
crossed the pier, and went into the lower 
works, when, upon catching the hand of 
one of the unfortunate men, a wave took 
him off, and he was lost. 

On the 13th of January, Joseph Gibson, 
who was condemned to be hanged by the 
High Court of Justiciary for two highway 
robberies, suffered the sentence of the law 

lis behs "as penitent and suitable to 
his naclancholy situation. 


APPOINTMENTS.. 
[From ithe London Gazette. } 


Whitehall, Dec. 12.—The Prince Regent 
appointed the Hon. and Rev. Henry Ryder 
to be Dean of Wells, in room of the late Dr 
William Lukin. ‘ 

Carleton. House, Dee. 14.—The Prince 
Regent conferred the honour of knighthood 
on Samuel Whitcombe and Christopher 
Sweedland, Esquires. 

Whitehall, Dec. 15.—The Prince Regent 
granted permission to John Malcolm, Esq. 
Lieut.-Col. in the East India Company, and 
late envoy to the King of Persia, to accept 
and wear the insignia of the Royal Persian 
order of the Lion and Sun. And also con- 
ferred on him the honour of knighthood. 

The Prince Regent has been graciously 
pleased to grant the dignity of Baron, to 
the Right Hon. William Handock, of May- 


' drum Castle, county of Westmeath, by the 


name, style, and title, of Baron Castle- 
maine, of Maydrum, in saié county, and 
to the heirs male of his body ; and in de- 
fault of such issue, to Richard Handock, 
Esq. brother of said William Handock, and 
to the heirs male of his body. And to the 
Most Rev. Father in God, William Beres- 
ford, Doctor in Divinity, Archbishop ot 
Tuam, and Bishop of Ardagh, by the name, 
style, and title, of Baron Decies, of the Ba- 
rony ef Decies, in the county of Waterford, 
and to the heirs male of his body. 

Norman Lockhart, Esq. writer to the sig- 
net, is appointed keeper of the particular 
Register of Sasines for the county of La- 
‘nark, in room of John Boyes, Esq. deceased. 

Mr David Turnbull has been elected by 
the Town Council of Edinburgh, Clerk of 
the Dean of Guild Court, in room of Mr 
H. Bairnsfather, deceased. ; 

On the I4th of January, the Rev. Dr 
Andrew Grant, was admitted one of the 
ministers of St Andrew’s Church, Edin- 
burgh, in room of Dr William Moodie, de- 
ceased. 


BIRTHS. 


_ Dec. 9. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Ma- 
jor-General the Honourable Alexander Duff, 
@ son. 


12. At Belleville, Mrs Colonel Colquhoun, 
a daughter. 
13. At Williamfield, Leith, the Lady of 
— Donald Campell, Royal Navy, 2 
The 
the Lady of Sir Wil- 
am Furves Hume Campbell, Bart, a son 
and hei, ‘ 
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Marriages. 


Dic. 17. At Thurso, Mrs Lieutenant.Gunn, 
regiment, @ son. 

— At Edinburgh, the Lady of George 
Harley Drummond, Esq. M. P. a son. 

18. At Montrose, Mrs Captain Thomson, 


of the 46th regiment, a daughter. 


19, At Ayr, Mrs Captain Clark, a daugh- 
ter. 

21. Mrs Cathcart, Gayfield Square, a 
daughter. 

22. Mrs Ford, of Finhaven, a daughter. 

— At Greenock, Mrr Charles Campbeil, 
a son. 

23. At Edinburgh, Mrs Makgill, of Kem- 
back, a son. 

25. Mrs Wolfe Murray, a daughter. 

— At Musselburgh, Mrs Kilgour, of Burn- 
rig, a son. 

27. At Forres, the Lady of Alex. Tulloh, 
Esq. Earnhiil, a son. 

— Mrs Balfour, younger of Pilrig, a 
daughter. 


30. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Dr John 


Rogerson, jun. a daughter. 

Jun. 1. 1813. Four children, belonging to 
Mr Berry, of Brampton, were christened at 
that place ; who, with the mother, are likely 
to do well. 

3. At Louisville, Mrs Gregg, a daughter. 

— Mrs William Fraser Tytler, a daugh- 
ter. 


4. In the island of Islay, Mr§ Francis 


Souter, a son. 

6. At Edinburgh, Mrs Catheart of Drum, 
a daughter. 

10. At Mew Saughton, Mrs Watson, of 
Sanghton, a son. 

Lately, at Edinburgh, the Lady of Capt. 
Buckle, Royal Navy, a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


Dec. 14. At West Kilbride, John New- 
bigging, Esq. Kilmarnock, to Eglinton 
OMughterson Hendrie, daughter of the Rev. 
Arthur Oughterson, West Kilbride.” 

— At Hounam, Mir Richard Hewat, te- 
nant in Bassendean, to Miss H. Rutherford, 
daughter of the Rev. James Kutherford. 

15. At Glasgow, Archibald Hamiiton, 
Esq. to Miss Margaret Bogie, daughter of 
the late William Bogle, Esq. 

16. At Edinburg, James Gooden, Esq. 
merchant, London, to Miss Chisholm, daugh- 
ter of the late Alexander Chisholm, of Chis- 
holm, Esq. 

17. At Newton, Mr James Tretter, Ker- 
chesters, to Miss Margaret, daughter of Mr 
Trotter, Newton. 

18. At Thurso, Morison Snody, Esq. wii- 
ter, to Ann, daughter of the late John Man- 
$on, Esq. of Pennyland. 

22, At Newabbey, G,. A, Nicholson, Esq. 


of Malta, to Dorothea, eldest daughter of 
William Stewart, Esq. of Shambelly. 
© 22. At Barr, David Ewen, Esq. Comptrol- 
ler of the Customs, Ayr, to Jane, youngest 
daughter of the Rev. Stephen Young, mini- 
ster of Barr. ‘ 

23. At Lochwinnoch, James Crawford, 
Esq. of Laudstone, to Miss Mary, only 
daughter and heiress of the Inte Jas. Camp- 


“hell, Esq. of Middletone. The bride has a 


fortune of £.8000. 

24. At Edinburgh, Archibald Napier, 
Esq. of the island of Tobago, to Ann, daugh- 
ter of Sir John Stirling, Bart. of Glorat. 

— At Edinburgh, the Reverend Samuel 
M‘Knight, of Dumfries, to Miss EK. Hen- 
derson, youngest daughter of the late Mr 
Wm Henderson, manufacturer, Edinburgh. 

— At Thurston, Dugaid Campbell, Esq. 
of Ballinaby, to Isabella, daughter of the 
late Robert Hunter, of Thurston, Esq. 

— John D. M‘Connell, of Belfast, to Eu 
phemia, daughter of the late William Han- 
nay, Esq. of Portpatrick. 

28. At Edinburgh, Dr William Meikle- 
ham, Professor of Natural Philosophy ia 
the College and University of Glasgow, to 
Miss Agnes Cunninghame, second daughter 
of George Cunninghame, Esq. Surveyor-Ge- 
neral of the Customs for Scotland. 

— At Golf-hill, Mr Walter Wood, mer- 
chant in Glasgow, to Mary, daughter of 
James Dennistoun, Esq. of Golf-hill. 

31. At Crawhill, Rev. Robert Moore, mi- 
nister of Oldhamstock, to Mrs Miller, of 
Thorntonloch. 

Jan. 1. 1813. At Kilbirnie, John Speir, a 
labourer, at Hole, to a young woman nam- 
ed Mary Campbeil, the daughter of a poor 
nian of the neighbourhood. What is remark- 
able concerning this marriage is, that, on 
the very day of the marriage, the bride re- 


ceived information of the death of a very 


distant relation, who had altogether unex- 
pectedly left her a legacy of £.5000. This 
gave great satisfaction to the neighbours, 
for the young couple sare both very honest 
and industrious people, and universally 
teemed. 

4, At Drynie, Ross-shire, James Mac- 
donnell, Esq. writer to the signet, to Mary 
Proby, second daughter of the late George 
Mackénzie, Esq. of ,Pitlundie. 

5. At Perth, the Rev. John Macgachen, 
Aith, to Jane, daughter of John Ross, sq. 
of Balgersho. 


Lately, at Leith, William Grinly, broker, ~ 


to Susanna, youngest daughter of the late 
John Scott, Esq. of Malieny. 

— At Hermitage Place, Leith Links, 
John Westgarth, Esq. Surveyor-General of 
the Customs, to Christian, eldest daughter 
of the late My John Thomson, Leith. 

DEATHS 
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Deaths. 


DEATHS. 

Sept. 3. Charles M‘Larty, M. D. of Kings- 

ston, Jamaica. His pre-eminent protes- 
sional acquirements had established him in 
an extensive. practice as a physician. His 
amiable dispositions and engaging manners 
had endeared him to all who enjoyed his 
acquaintance. 
- Oct. 12. At Montego bay, Jamaica, Dr 
William Boyd, (a native of Port-Glasgow) 
in the 56th year of his age. He practised 
there 31 years. 

— 16. At Port Royal, Jamaica, Lieut. 
George Home, Royal Navy, younger son of 
the late Vice-Admiral Sir George Home, 

— 18. Of his weunds on board the Fro- 
lic sloop of war, on the American station, 
Charles Ross Mackay, Esq. first Lieutenant 
of that ship, and sixth son of the late Col. 
George Mackay of Bighouse. 

— 20. At Salamanca, of fatigue, Capt. 
Wingate, of the 74th regiment, in the 22d 
year of his age. , 

81. Andrew Todd, Esq. Captain in the 
38th regiment. Captain Todd was in 
the allied army. When withdrawing from 
the siege of Burgos, he was shot through 
the heart when nobly leading his men to 
charge the enemy’s artillery. 

—- At Mustique, in the 82d year of his 
age, William Walker, Esq. late Commissary- 
General of St Vincents. 

Now. 1. At Lerwick, in Zetland, Captain 
George Ross, of the Royal Navy. During 
a period of upwards of 30 years, spent in 
the service of his country, he displayed 
those qualities which gained him the appro- 
bation of his superiors, and the respect of 
his brother officers; esteemed and beloved 
in private life, his death is lamented by his 
friends, and sincerely regretted by all who 
knew him. 

2. At Scotlandwells, Portmoak, Fifeshire, 
Marion Moray, aged 102 years, 6 months, 
and 17 days. She was in the entire posses- 
sion of all her faculties. After her 50th 
year she was delivered of three children, 
two of whom are alive. ‘ 

4. At Bught, Duncan Grant of Bught, 
in the 82d year of his age. 

5. At Bonnington, Miss Ann Stewart, 
daughter of the late Mr James Stewart, of 
Stewartfield. 

— At Drayton Lodge, near Market Dray- 
ton, Major-General Broadhurst, near forty 
years in the service of the Honourable East 
India Company. 

6. At Dundee, Mr Alexander Webster, 
merchant. He was suddenly seized with a 
complaint which terminated his life in less 
than an hour. 


wm At Rathillet, the Reverend James 


Johnston, in the 54th year of his age, and 
32d of his ministry. 

6. At London, Lieutenant-General Rich. 
ard England, Lieutenant-Governor of Ply. 
mouth, and Colonel of the Sth regimerit of 
infantry. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Brown, 
writer to the signet. 

— At Kailzie, Mrs Rachel Smith, 
lin Street. 

8. At Montrose, John Thomson, Esq. 
late of Jamaica, aged 74. 

— At Logie, in the 69th year of his age, 
Robert Cumming, Esq. of Logie. 

9. At the Manse of Bracadale, in Sky, 
the Reverend Roderick Macleod, minister 
of that parish. 

10. At Twynholm Manse, Mr James 
M‘ Millan. 

— At Lochmalony, Mrs Scott, widow of 
Major Thomas Scott of Lochmalony. 

11. At Edinburgh, Miss Mary Macken- 
zie, youngest daughter of the Reverend Mr 
D. Mackenzie, minister of Fodderty. 

.— At Milnathort, the Reverend Mr 
Themas Porteous, minister of the Associate 
Congregation there, in the 69th year of his 
age, and 4Ist of his ministry. 

12. At Jedburgh, Capt. William Ormis- 
ton, late of the Hon. East India Compa- 
ny’s service. 

— At Leith, Mrs Jean Merrilees, widow 
of the late William Robertson, Esq. of Ca- 
nada, and mother to John Ogilvie, Esq. of 
Montreal. 

— At London, Capt. Donald Denoon, ia 
his 69th year, 

13. John Boyes, Esq. of Walhall. 

— Sir Alex. Purves of Purves, aged 74 

— At James’s Square, Mrs Jean Auch- 
enleck, daughter of the late James Auchens 
leck, Esq. of Woodcockdale, much and just- 
ly regretted. 

15. At Stirling, Michael Connal, Esq. 
present provost of that burgh—He was 
bumble as @ Christian, consistent as a mas 
gistrate, and independent as a man. 

16. At Nicholson’s Street, Mrs Robina 
Lang, widow of the late Thomas Robertson, 
minister of Selkirk. 

— At the mange of Glencross, Mrs Mar- 
garet Torrence, universally regretted. 

17. At Udny, in the 66th year of his 
age, the Rev. John Rose, 45 years minister 
of that parish, 

— At Saughton, Mra Swinton of Swine» 
ton, relict of John Swinton of Swinton, on¢ 
of the Lords of Session. 

18. At Edinburgh, Mrs Jane Fleming, 
wife of William Drysdale, Esq. writer to 
the signet, aged 22, leaving a son and int 
fant daughter. 


ww At York Place, deeply lamented, = 
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Deaths. 


the 28th year of her age, Mrs F. R. Wilson, 
wife of’ William Rae Wilson, Esq. of Kel- 
vinbank, eminently distinguished for every 
Christian virtue. 

19. At Aberdeen, Mrs Chivas, of the 
Commercial Bank. P 

— At Glasgow, Mrs Esther Crawford, 
relict of Henry Ritchie, Esq. merchant 
there. 

— Miss Mercer, daughter of the late 
Mr Mercer, teacher of mathematics in Dum- 
fries. She having dressed for church, was 
chearfully conversing with a friend who 
called on her before the afternoon service, 
and was congratulating her on her high 
health and spirits, when she suddenly drop- 
ped down dead upon the hearth, without 
uttering a groan. A vein was immediately 
opened, and the most proper measures 
that medical skill could suggest for restoring 
suspended animation were resorted to 3 but 
all in vain. The heart had totally ceased 
its action, and not a fibre was observed to 
quiver, 
~— Mr William Bell, preacher of the gos- 
pel, son of Mr David Bell, of Newhall, on 
the Water of Milk. He was at Loekerby 
Market on Thursday the 19th November, 
and went for home that evening ; but, me- 
Jancholy to relate, was found dead next 
morning within a quarter of a mile of his 
father’s house. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Charles Oliphant, 
daughter of the late James Oliphant, Esq. 
wine merchant. 

— At Edinburgh, aged 58, Mrs Ann 
Craig, relict of the late Mr James M‘Nair. 

— At Edinburgh, in her house Queen 
Street, Miss Agnes Hunter, daughter of the 
deceased Andrew Hunter, Esq. of Park. 

20. At Edinburgh, Mrs Magdalane Wal- 
ker, wife of William Walker, Esq. of: Daft- 
mihi, writer to the signet. 

— At Perth, Augusta Anne Wilson, wife 
pad Mr Hamilton, paymaster Renfrew mi- 

ta. 

— Sir Cuthbert Shafto, of Bavington, 
Knight, aged, 76. 

21. At Leith, Dr Stewart Henderson, 
Jate surgeon to his Majesty's forces. 

— At Broughton, Mrs Isabella Wau- 
chope, spouse of Mr Thomas Sommers, late 
Vintner in Edinburgh. 

— At Leeds, Mrs Maria Grant, widow 
of Doctor Gregory Grant, physician in Edin- 
burgh. 

23. At Edinburgh, Mr David Skae, mer- 
chant, deeply regretted. 

24. Henry Torrance, Esq. late of Kirk- 
townhill. 

— At Park Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Jane 
Aberdein, spouse of Mr George Cowie, and 
same day their infaat daughter. 
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24. At Mountainhall, Mrs Maria Smith, 
wife of William Brand, Esq. of Mountain. 
hall. 

25. At Paradykes, Mr Hugh Bairns- 
father, writer to the signet. 

26. At Edinburgh, Charles Mackintosh, 
Esq. writer to the signet. Ay 

27. At St Andrew's Square, the Lady of EM 
Samuel Laing, Esq. 

— At Garloff, John Wightman, Esq. of at 
Garloff. 

_ — At Kileonquhar Manse, the Reverend ~ Bi 
Dr Smail, in the 80th year of his age, and Mh 
46th of his ministry. Bet 

28. At Dundee, Sir Alexander Douglas, ee 
of Glenbervie, Bart. 

— At Dundas Street, Mr Bresbane, of 
Bresbane. 

Nov. 29. At Pinlaws, Fifeshire, the Rev. 
James Sinclair, minister of Stronsay. 

— At Port Glasgow, Mr Francis Hay, 
Shipmaster. 

30. At Shawfield Park, Mrs Elizabeth 
Campbell, wife of Mr Andrew Campbell. 

— At the manse of Cults in Fife, the 
Rev. David Wilkie, minister of that parish, 
in the 74th year of his age, and 37th of his i 
ministry. He’was universally esteemed for 
his sincere piety, and rectitude of conduct. § 
This reverend gentleman was father to Da- { 
vid Wilkie, Esq. the celebrated painter in ; 
London. 

— At Glasgow, Mrs Marion Campbell, ig 
relict of John Campbell, sen. Esq. tae 

— At Glasgow, Mr. John Paul, late one ia 
of the magistrates of that city. Mote 

— At Barton Court, in the county of Berke HN 
shire, the Lady of Charles Dundas, Esq. M.P. 

<—- At Queen Street, Miss Martha 
Graham, fourth daughter of the late John 
Graham, Esq. of Dugaldson. 

— At Newington, in the 52d year of her 
age, Miss William Craufurd, fourth daugh- 
ter of the late John Crawfurd, Esq. surgeon 
in Glasgow. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Christian Rice, 
daughter of the deceased David Graeme, Esq. 
advocate. 

— At St John Hill’s, deeply lamented, in 
the 28th year of his age, after a lingering 
illness, which he bore with most distinguishes 
ed Chris*ian patience and resignation, Mr 
William Bruce, eldest son of William Bruoe, 
banker, Edinburgh. ? 

Lately at Messina in Sicily, Capt. Charles 
Duddingston, of the 10th regiment of foot. - 

— At Edgeware, aged 86, Francis Ait- - 
ken, Esq. many years manager of the Li. 
verpool and Edinburgh theatres, and for- 
merly one of the prineipal performers at 
Covent Garden, where he was commonly 


called Gentlemen Aitken. 
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SO  -Deaths---Stocks and Markets. 


‘Dee. 3, At Glasgow, Mrs Petley, wile of 
Charles Carter Petley, Esq. of Riverhead, 


Kent; and daughter of Donald M‘Lcod, 


Esq. of Geanies, Sheriff-Depute and Vice- 
Lieutenant of Koss-shire. 

5. At Coldingham Hill, in the 69th year 
of her age, Mrs Cecil Rule, widow of Cap- 
tain Alexander Campbell, late of the S8th 
regiment, and daughter of the late John 
Rule, Esq. of Nunlands. 

' 6. Gf chicken pox, Christian Allan, aged 
two years, daughter of Thomas Ailan, Char- 
lotte Square. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Daniel Lizars. 

9. At Edinburgh, Mrs Thomson, wife 
of Mr David Thomson, writer to the sig- 
net. 

— At Paxton House, at an advanced age, 
Mrs Home of Wedderburn. 

8. At Edinburgh, Mr James Pirie.—He 
was 2.5 years clerk in the Register, and heid 
the office of depute-clerk to the High Court 
of Admiralty, under Judges Philp and Cock- 
burn, for 20 years. 

11. At Largs, Major Daniel M‘Lean of 
the Hon. East India Company’s service, late 
Commandant at Benceolen. 

— At Glasgow, Mr William Hutcheson, 
tide-surveyor, Port Glasgow. 

— At Laurencekirk, Mrs Watson, mo- 
ther of the late worthy titular Bishop of 
Dunkeld. 


12. At Limerick, a few hours after hig 
wife was delivered of her ninth child, Capt, 
James Campbell, younger of Craignish, pay. 
master of the 72d regiment. 

— At Airdrie, the Hon. Lady Grant, 
much regretted. 

13. At Stirling, Margaret Campbell, voung. 
est daughter of Mr Macmillan, agent for th 
Bank of ‘Scotland there. 
«inthe Castle of Edinburgh, Captain 
John Beavan of the 27th (or Inniskillen) in. 
fantry. This gallant officer served in all 
the actions with that distinguished regiment, 
in the West Indies, Holland, Egypt, Mai- 
da, &c. and has died sincerely regretted by 
his brother officers. He was buried with all 
military honours. 

14. At Prestonfield, Sir John Dick, Bart. 
of Prestonfield. 

— At New Lanark, Mr William Innes. 

— At Ham Common, aged 72, Lord 
Viscount Torrington. He is succeeded in 
his title and. estate by his only brother the 
Hon. John Byng, now Lord Viscount Tor- 
rington. 

15. At the repository, Queen Street, Edin- 
burgh, Mrs Gregory. : 
~ 16. In his 80th year, his Excellency Ba- 
ron Gustavus Adam Nolken. ‘This noble- 
man served his King and country upwards 
of thirty years, as ambassador from the King 
of Sweden, at this Court. 


Price of Stocks. 
Bank 3 per cent. | 
1813. | Stock. |] Omnium. Consols. 
Dec. 28. —— | 7 prem. 
2203] 9 prem. 60 
221 598 
223 
Prives of Oat, Pease, and Barley Meal, in 
Edinburgh Market, per peck. 


1813. Oatmeal. Barley Meal. 


| Boils. | Price. Bolls.| Price. 
Dec. 29. 28 00} 62 | 22 00 
Jan. 5.] 313 | 28 00] 50 


Pease and}! 


Prices of Grain per quarter Corn Exchanges 


London. 
1813. | Wheat. | Barley.| Oats. | Pease 
& & | & 
Dec. 28. } 76120) 46 G1) 35 48] 78 82 
Jan. 4.) 76118] 49 64] 35 47] 80 $4 


11. $1130] 52 66 | 33 48 | 80 84 
18.| 81128] 50 68| 30 45 | 80 82 
25.| 78120] 48 72] 27 42 | 30 84 


Prices of Grain at Haddington. 
| _1S13._ | Wheat.; Barley. | Oats. | Pease- 


Dec. 25. | 52 65] 32 43] 28 40] 30 42 
Jan. 1.] 50 64/32 44] 28 41] 30 39 


12.{ 400 | 29 00} 38 | 22 00 8.| 55 65] 33 45] 29 42] 30 39 
19, 376 | 29 00] 60 | 22 00 15.| 56 661 33 46] 25 40] 30 40 
-| 360 | 29 00} 48 | 22 09! 22.| 58 69] 33 7] 30 43] 30 40 
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